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ON THE POWER OF EXPRESSION. 


In gazing at the speaking marble of the ancients, or in reading 


the effusions of savage eloquence, who has not wondered, that 
modern civilization and refinement have done no more to perfect 
that power of expression, which is the chief distinction of man 
above the brutes — which gives to the painter and the musician, 
the poet and the orator, all their influence over the human heart, 
To those who are familiar with the language of the deaf mute, and 
see the finest thoughts, and the deepest and most delicate emotions, 
pourtrayed without the aid of words, and with a strength and 
beauty which words cannot describe, it is still more a matter of 
surprise, that this talent, which evidently belongs to our nature, 
should be so buried, and this power of expression so generally lost. 

The same train of thought has passed through our minds, in 
observing the contrast of infancy and manhood. We see the child 
pouring forth its thoughts and feelings in every look and movement, 
making every limb expressive, and giving a voice to every feature ; 
and we find the same child, when arrived at manhood, with mus- 
cles which scarcely move, except when ‘something is to be done,’ 
with features far less animated than those of ancient statues, and 
eyes scarcely less vacant. We hear him, as soon as he gains a 
command of words, uttering them with tones which give life to 
language, and teach us the meaning and modifications which he 
intends, with a precision which no formal definition, or rule of 
rhetoric, could rival. In youth and manhood, all this is changed 
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for the monotonous drawl, or the formal measurement of tones and 
stops, which pervade our schools and our assemblies, and even 
ascend our pulpits, whose themes ought to awaken every feeling, 
and call forth every power of expression. ‘This faculty certainly 
exists in childhood ; and it constitutes that secret charm, which 
scarcely any heart can resist. And yet, with all our efforts to cul- 
tivate, and refine, and elevate the human character, it is lost. ‘To 
what this loss is to be ascribed, and how it is to be avoided, are 
questions which we have often asked, and we have been gratified 
to receive the following article, from a teacher well qualified to 
answer them. 


Tue recent improvements in the methods of cultivating the 
power of expression in the young, are subjects of just con- 
gratulation among all who are interested in the advance- 
ment of education. But the beneficial. changes thus effected, are 
not adequate to the eradication of the evils arising from the neglect 
of early and seasonable culture. ‘The utmost care in pruning and 
training the plant, is of little avail, unless we enrich the soil. Ex- 
pression has its life-spring in a deeper stratum than that of formal 
education. Open the sources of expression, and the stream will 
flow. At present, we are busied in digging the channels after the 
most improved form; but we leave the fountain sealed. The 
artificial cultivation of eloquence can never create the power of 
expression. It may mould and modify the forms of language; 
but it cannot give that which causes language. It may be a very 
feasible and a very salutary process in communities which, like 
those of antiquity, have carried fertility of mental resource, finish 
of thought, depth of feeling, and vividness of imagination to their 
highest point of cultivated excellence. But the formal study of 
eloquence, amidst comparative sterility in the sources of mental 
power, in the absence of the exciting causes of eloquence — em- 
passioned feeling and teeming imagination — must ever lead to 
mannerism, rather than genuine excellence, and to a merely imita- 
tive, if not an affected style of expression. 

If we would see man resume his ancient capability of expression, 
we must cease to expect such a result from the narrow scope to 
which human culture is now confined. We must cease to demand 
of the limited faculty of the understanding, the combined offices 
of intellection, feeling, and imagination. We must learn to respect 
and cherish the affections,—to deepen and vivify them. We 
must afford a generous encouragement to the ideal tendencies. 
We must cease to repress the intense aspirations of humanity after 
the great and beautiful. 

Man has unquestionably enlarged the sphere of the understand- 
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ing, since the time when ancient eloquence expired. But it is by 
no means certain that he would not have made a much more glori- 
ous progress through the domain of knowledge, had he duly pre- 
served the unity of his constitution, and retained the impulse im- 
parted 7 deep-felt emotion and glowing imagination of anti- 
quity. Let Bacon be referred to as a modern example of the 
rigor of philosophy maintained amidst the play of a luxuriant fancy. 
See how, in his page, the august and beautiful features of Truth 
are preserved, as well as its characteristic exactitude of outline — 
how the spirit of life is breathed into the whole form, and diffused 
around, as a sensible presence. 

The absence of eloquence from the circle of the arts, is not a 
comparative evil only. We disparage the ancient regard paid to 
expression, and fondly imagine that, if we are suffering from our 
neglect of it, we suffer only in the regions of feeling and fancy, 
which, we arrogantly presume, we can afford to dispense with. 
But the life of the mind does not lie in the intellect. The springs 
of action and of power lie deeper in our nature ; they work in the 
seats of the animal and the affective constitutions. To influence 
man as an agent, it is not enough to exhibit, to state, or to demon- 
strate. Truth must be imbedded in feeling, and enkindled by 
imagination, that it may be transfused into our whole nature, and 
identified with our being. ‘The mental action of modern times, 
being, in general, restricted to the observation and the exposition 
of facts or principles in the department of science, exerts little 
influence on human character. It does little to lift up and impel 
the soul, or to renovate and strengthen it for those stupendous 
efforts which have stamped antiquity as the era of the sublime, or 
to adorn it with that finished and perfect grace, which modern art 
despairs of approaching. The genius of modern life employs the 
acquisitions of intellect for the improvement of condition, rather 
than the elevation of character. The spirit of ancient culture was, 
perhaps, too purely ideal, and its aim too ambitious: its end, too 
generally, was glory. Yet, we must not forget that, to the an- 
cients, glory was the comprehensive designation of universally 
acknowledged excellence. We, on the other hand, are too prone 
to measure mental exertion by the degree in which it contributes 
to comfort. What an interval separates these two ends of human 
endeavor! : 

The spirit of Christianity, it is true, would redeem us from this 
degrading tendency of our times, were it, as it ought to be, the 
ascendant influence in human affairs. But, what with the pressure 
of entailed evils of condition and of education, the Christian spirit 
does not predominate in society. Commerce, improvement, enter- 
prise, are the absorbing interests of life. Convenience is the par- 
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amount consideration. Let the enormous sums lavished on mod- 
ern facilities for the despatch of business, and the scanty pittance 
that has usually been doled out for the advancement of mind, or 
the melioration of character, bear testimony to the truth of the asser- 
tion. What, on the contrary, might be the state of man, were the 
physical improvements at which he has now arrived, but the ‘lower 
works’ of his creative energies — the external means of facilitating 
the attainment of higher forms of character, by contracting the 
time, and abridging the labor hitherto devoted to the provision 
for real or imaginary wants ! 

The prevalent neglect of the liberal arts, in present systems and 
modes of education, leaves us destitute of one great counteracting 
force, by which the degenerating tendencies of mind might be 
resisted. Man inevitably sinks, when he neglects the culture of 
those arts which embody the workings of his whole nature, and 
impart life and unity to his aspirations after whatever is higher and 
better than the present. No degree of civilization, no pitch of 
artificial refinement, can compensate for the absence of those pri- 
mary impulses of our constitution, which interpret its inner laws, 
and to which the fine arts, in general, so intelligently and faithfully 
respond. But none of these arts isso indispensable to human pro- 
gress, as that of expression, whether oral or written, poetic or pro- 
saic, in form. The essence, indeed, of all the fine arts, is expres- 
sion — the embodying of thought and feeling, by that wondrous, 
and as yet, ill-defined power, which traverses and connects the 
external and the internal sources of conception, and to which is 
assigned the office of evoking the image of every impression 
enstamped, whether from within or from without, upon the human 
soul. 

Cultivating this art which, unlike the processes of mere intellect, 
embraces the unity. of his constitution, and concentrates all its 
powers, man must necessarily ascend in the scale of character. 
The understanding, the memory, and all other recipient faculties 
may be exercised in high perfection, while the vital powers of the 
soul remain inactive and morbid. Not so with the forms of mental 
action, which create expression : these elicit feeling, incite imagina- 
tion, and vivify the intellect. Expression, as an art, is, at its very 
lowest power, a step upward from the material, or rather, through 
the material to the spiritual. It tends to the beautiful and the 
sublime, in the moral, not less than the intellectual and the physi- 
cal ; and, in all its higher efforts, it is so manifestly impelled by a 
breath of inspiration, and reveals so clearly an internal power, that 
it necessarily sheds a spiritual light. This noble office it fulfills, 
when cultivated in modes analogous to its own nature, or rather, to 
that of man himself; and when such effects do not result from its 
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cultivation, the blame is to be laid on defective modes of discipiine, 
and not on the inadequacy of the art itself to produce these effects. 

But what relation is there between such an art, and the process 
of reciting from a formal and pedantic treatise on rhetoric; of being 
exercised on common places, or drilled on vocal inflections and 
prescribed lines of gesture and attitude? The young mind might, 
it is true, rise above the deadening influence of these soulless 
operations ; or, if felicitous in imagination, might even succeed in 
wringing from them a grace of art, were the internal sources of 
expression supplied. But towards this effect, education contributes 
nothing. The student has his head well stored with knowledge, 
his memory replete with ideas of the understanding ; but his heart 
has not been stirred, nor his imagination impressed ; and he is com- 
manded to give utterance to thought, without ever having been 
placed under the experience of those quickening pains and pleasures 
of feeling, which compel expression, and without having been 
indulged in the contemplation of those forms of nature and of art, 
which would elicit his unconscious yet eloquent admiration, and 
invest him with the full power of glowing expression, ere he was 
aware. 

The adequate cultivation of language, as of every other expres- 
sive art, demands that the whole nature of the human being be 
early and effectually trained to it. ‘The discipline of intellect will, 
no doubt, contribute to the desired end; but it is utterly incompe- 
tent for the full effect to be produced. It is, indeed, of less im- 
portance in this than in any other branch of mental culture. To 
attain expressive power, the affections must be exposed to strong 
and deep yet salutary impressions ; the heart must be impelled, 
the will quickened, the imagination enkindled, the emotions power- 
fully excited, the fancy enriched by all forms of exterior beauty. 
Fertility, life, and creative power, having been thus imparted, the 
pliant season of childhood and youth must be moulded by genial 
methods, to those ideal and impassioned forms of habit, which 
render true, rich, strong, and vivid expression the spontaneous 
function of the man. Education, if so directed, will cease to con- 
vey a dead letter, instead of infusing a quickening spirit. 

It is in vain that we expect expressive power of individuals or 
of communities that-have not been subjected to the discipline of 
empassioned emotion, and surrounded by grandeur in the features 
of nature, or perfection in the products of art. Nor is this disci- 
pline at all incompatible with the moral unity of man. There is a 
salutary agitation of our nature implied in all the severer forms of 
human experience. There are provisions, alike in our constitution 
and our condition, for a profound and beautiful troubling of the 
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waters ; and the angel has express commission to descend, on his 
renovating office, at appointed intervals. 

Did the force of feeling, or the vividness of imagination, or the 
intensely exciting influence of circumstances, to which the young 
Greek or Roman was early habituated, impair the vigor of his con- 
stitution, either physical or mental? What then might we not 
expect of the young Christian aspirant after immortality, for whose 
spiritual nature so magnificent provision has been expressly made, 
in a revelation addressed to the primal and commanding principles 
of conscience, faith and love? What are all the cherishing influ- 
ences of nature or of art, in comparison with that emanating from 
the divine source of his spiritual life? What form of mental char- 
acter ought to be so rich, so noble, so pure, so fraught with all the 
finest elements of expression, as his? What can more deeply 
penetrate humanity, than the motives of his daily life? What can 
more exalt it?) What can transcend the glory of that future, which 
his imagination depicts, and his faith realizes? What an inex- 
haustible treasury of mental resource is implied in his spiritual 
vision! Yet how unjust is education to this favored being — how 
it paralyzes and impoverishes him! Not one of these ‘sources of 
inspiration is he early and habitually Jed up to, that he may imbibe 
its invigorating and purifying stream, to prepare him for efforts 
worthy of his nature and its opportunities. As if to quell his in- 
genuous aspirations, the guides of his youth coldly assure him that 
the era of primitive mental power is elapsed ; and as for expression, 
he may account himself fortunate if, haply, as the reward of his 
utmost exertions in striving after the great models of the past, he 
succeed in catching something of a dim resemblance to their man- 
ner. It may be that effort is even discouraged, and ultimately 
abandoned, on the plea that the .purer style of thought to which 
the genius of modern life inclines, needs not the laborious cultiva- 
tion of expression, enjoined in ancient discipline ; as if that the 
universal diffusion of intelligence renders the influence of emotion 
and imagination unnecessary for the production of mental effect 
— as if eloquence were not a purely moral effect ; — as if ques- 
tions of right and wrong, of truth and duty, of patriotism and self- 
devotion, of justice and humanity, of the good and the beautiful, 
any light could be shed by a more general knowledge of chemistry, 
mechanics, or astronomy. 

Enough has been said to call forth an inquiry into some of the 
defects of education as it regards this subject. We can only men- 
tion one of the imost obvious, at present. 

Those powers and faculties of man, which constitute him a social 
and communicative being, suffer, in common with al] other parts of 
his nature, from the sedentary habits of modern life. The modes 
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and character of expression are most intimately connected with the 
condition of the physical frame. The latter may be, and too 
generally is, kept, through the habitual neglect of invigorating 
measures, at too low an ebb for natural, energetic, or vivid expres- 
sion. A feeble condition of the organic frame, and a consequent 
imperfection in its functions, have, in their degree, the same effect 
with actual sickness, in quelling activity and communication. They 
produce a suspension of sympathetic intercourse, by deadening the 
interest felt in external relations, and throwing the attention inward 
upon the morbid sensations arising from impaired vitality. The 
tendency of the modern student to habits of seclusion and reserve, 
to the deadness of sympathy, and consequent inefficiency in com- 
munication, is owing, in no slight degree, to the absence of enliven- 
ing, physical action, one of the main springs of energetic and impres- 
sive character. The formation of morbid habits commences even 
in infancy, and their confirmation is aided by that continual dete- 
rioration of health, which necessarily accompanies the perpetually 
extending requisitions of study, in the course of education. The 
individual who began his scholastic career with the comparative 
advantage of three or four hours’ recreation a day, closes the 
critical period of adolesence with the allowance of exercise afford- 
ed by his walk, twice a day, to and from the lecture room. What 
infatuation can exceed that of expecting from this lifeless mechani- 
cal being, the attributes of living, eloquent expression, or even of 
forcible conception or effective diction? Expression, like all other 
forms of communication, implies that the mind has passed from the 
negative and the passive, to the positive and the active states. 
Language, whether oral or written, is a mode of action; and what- 
ever impairs or relaxes activity, quenches expression. 

The claims of healtl:on the attention of the studious have, of 
late years, been enforced with the impressiveness which their vast 
importance merits, by the sanction of professional authority. Im- 
provements have been effected, also, in some particulars of great 
moment to the health of childhood and youth, during the progress 
of education. But nothing adequate to the demands of the human 
constitution, has yet been attempted ; and, certainly, nothing ade- 
quate to the cherishing and quickening of those powers which are 
peculiarly dependent on the condition of the vital functions. A 
pining and drooping organization affords no possibility of ex- 
pressive force and life. Nor can the modes of communication 
ever rise above a barely tolerable mediocrity, or a mere artificial 
excellence, without the thrilling impulse of pure and vivid health. 
The stream of feeling must be full to overflowing, in order to im- 
part to thought an effective force, or a wide diffusion. 
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THE EFFECTS OF DISCIPLNE; A VISIBLE ILLUS- 
TRATION. 


‘Ir is impossible that persons of so different disposition should 
harmonize’ — says an observer of the quarrels of neighborhoods. 
‘ How can I keep children from quarrelling, when their tempers are 
so different ’— says the parent of a large and ill-governed family, or 
the teacher of an ill assorted school. We know of no more satis- 
factory answer to the complaints and difficulties of these unfortu- 
nate educators, than the visible illustration of the effects of disci- 
pline, which is exhibited in the engraving and the following descrip- 
tion. They will see what kind, judicious, and patient discipline 
can accomplish, with the most unpromising subjects.* 


‘There isa little menagerie in London, where singular associations 
may be witnessed upon a more extensive scale, and more systematically 
conducted, than in any other collection of animals with which we are ac- 
quainted. Upon the Surry side of Waterloo Bridge, or sometimes, though 
not so often, on the same side of Southwark Bridge, may be daily seen a 
cage about five feet square, containing the quadrupeds and birds which 
are contained in the annexed cut. The keeper of this collection, John 
Austin, states that he has employed seventeen years in this business of 
training creatures of opposite natures, to live together in content and 
affection. And those years have not been unprofitably employed! It is 
not too much to believe, that many a person who has given his half-penny 
to look upon this show, may have had his mind awakened to the extraor- 
dinary effects of habit and of gentle discipline ; when he has thus seen the 
cat, the rat, the mouse, the hawk, the rabbit, the guinea pig, the owl, the 
pigeon, the starling, and the sparrow, each enjoying as far as can be 
enjoyed in confinement, its respective modes of life, in the company of 
others, — the weak without fear, and the strong without the desire to 
injure. It is impossible to imagine any prettier exhibition of kindness 
than is here shown ; the rabbit and the pigeon playfully contending for 
a lock of hay to make up their nests; the sparrow sometimes perched on 
the head ofthe cat, and sometimes on that of the owl — each its naturai 
enemy ; and the mice playing about with perfect indifference to the pre- 
sence either of cat, or hawk, or owl. The modes by which this man has 
effected this, are, first, keeping all the creatures well fed ; and secondly, 
by accustoming one species to the society of the other, ata very early 
period of their lives. The ferocious instincts of those who prey on the 
weaker are never called into action; their nature is subdued to a syste- 
matic gentleness; the circumstances by which they are surrounded 
are favorable to the cultivation of their kindlier dispositions ; all their 
desires and pleasures are bounded by their little cage; and though the 
old cat sometimes takes a stately walk on the parapet of the bridge, he 
duly returns to his companions with whom he has so long been happy, 
without at all thinking that he was born to devour any of them. This is 
an example, and a powerful one, of what may be accomplished by a proper 
education, which rightly estimates the force of habit, and confirms, by 
judicious management, that habit which is most desirable to be made a 
rule of conduct. The principle is the same, whether it be applied to 
children or to brutes.’ 


* The account and engraving are from the ‘ Peop!e’s Magazine,’ a publication which has 
gained great popularity, and promises to be very useful. - sai 
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[For the Annals of Education.] 
REPLY ON MANUAL LABOR SCHOOLS. 


Mr Epitror, —I beg your indulgence, while I offer some expla- 
nation of the views of the writer of the article upon ‘ The Pleasures 
of Labor,’ published in the Annals for January last, and some reasons 
for the peculiarity of those views. 

I never thought that labor was better for students than other 
kinds of exercise, simply because it would make them possessed of 
a few more pieces of ‘coin,’ at the close of their term of study, 
than they would otherwise own. Doubtless, it is one advantage of 
the system, that it enables those who are not in affluent civcumstan- 
ces, to obtain an education, which they otherwise could not. But 
I am far from considering this the principal reason, in favor of Man- 
ual Labor Schools. 

I donot prefer labor to any substitute for it, which will secure to 
students a greater amount of physical, intellectual and moral strength. 
On the contrary, that system, which will do this, shall have m 
decided preference and cordial support. You ask, ‘Is not the life 
more than meat, and the body than raiment?’ I answer, certainly ; 
and that, which tends to make the one longer, happier, or more 
useful, and the other stronger and better fitted for the vicissitudes 


ae which it must pass, is worthy of all acceptation. Thus much 


for what I did not mean. 

I did mean, and still believe, that manual labor, in connection 
with literary pursuits, is the best course that has been devised, to 
promote the sound exercise of the bodily and mental powers. I 
did not then, and do not now, intend to interfere with the 
Medical profession, or to condemn any of their prescriptions. 
Hence I do not -say that the course prescribed by the Paris phy- 
sician, was not the very best which could have been pursued. I 
leave invalids to cure themselves or get cured, as they best can. 
I had, and still have, reference to Schools for those who have been 
less unfortunate — who have never known the miseries of dyspep- 
sia — who, at least, are not considered invalids. They cannot be 
induced to comply with the Paris prescription, for the sake of pre- 
serving their health, for they know neither the danger or evils of 
losing that treasure. I believe ‘ an ounce of preventive is worth a 
pound of cure,’ and, therefore, I think it important that some course - 
be adopted, which will secure the health of those, who are not 
already within the vortex of those diseases, which, it is well known, 
mar the happiness, and seriously diminish the usefulness of a large 
part of our literary men. 
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I have been at some pains to ‘review my opinions’ upon this 
subject, and I am yet compelled to believe, that the happiness and 
interest of every person will be best promoted by a regular system 
of manual labor. Even though an adult invalid be sufficiently con- 
vinced of the imperious necessity of exercise for the body, to induce 
him to perform daily, a course of gymnastic evolutions ; yet, I 
think I need not ask whether he would not be happier, and relish 
his exercise better, did he know that himself or some one else was 
to be directly benefited by what was done, aside from the effect 
upon his physical powers. Some would be pleased only with that 
which brought the ‘ coin’ into their own pockets ; but | am happy 
in believing there are few such. But would not the person going 
to his gymnastic exercise feel more satisfaction in what he was doing, 
if, for instance, it was the means of establishing a good school, or of 
improving one already established, or of sending to some one 
destitute of them, liberty, science, religion, or anything to increase 
his comfort or happiness? ‘The answer need not be given. 

But, to leave this ground, which I had not in my imagination the 
most distant idea of touching, in my last communication, can gym- 
nastic exercises be made to answer the purpose of labor, in schools 
generally? It is evident that to leave them without either, is but to 
suffer students to pursue the broad, beaten track, through the regions 
of dyspepsia and disease, in its thousand forms and with its attend- 
ant miseries, to a premature grave. For students, left to them- 
selves, without any regular and systematic course of exercise, in 
which ali are required to join, will never take that amount of exer- 
cise, which their physical natures demand. ‘The experience of all 
ages teaches this, and especially is it proclaimed by our own. Can 
then, any substitute be found, for labor, which shall be efficacious ? 
Let facts answer, for I am fond of reasoning, which is based upon 
them. 

Patronage, in a free country, must surely be considered as the 
test of popularity, in schools at Jeast. How is it with the schools 
established with gymnastic exercises? I believe I might begin with 
the justly celebrated Round Hill and Mount Pleasant institutions in 
Northampton and Amherst, and almost ‘go the rounds’ to every 
school in the land, established upon that plan, and find them — 
einpty — absolutely empty —or rather, the houses, for they are not. 
How is it with the gymnastics of Yale? After sending an able 
agent abroad to collect information and select the best models, and 
expending large sums to carry their plans into execution, in the 
best manner, they very soon found they must give up the project. 
The scheme was unpopular —the students would not conform to 
it — and now, if I am correctly informed, ‘at a great distance in the 
country,’ the instruments are returning to the dust, as they were 
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with great rapidity. | Amherst College, I visited last autumn, and 
mnastics there were in a wofully dilapidated state. In short, 
know not of a school established upon this principle, but has failed ; 
I know not a college which has adopted it, but has relinquished it — 
failed for want of patronage — relinquished it because they could 
not sustain it. 1 donot say there are no such schools — but they 
are unknown to me. I do not say no other causes contributed to 
their downfall — but I believe this was the principal. Why else 
have all such schools failed, and no others ? 

Next look at Manual Labor Schools. Why do we see every one 
of them constantly full, and rejecting every year, more applicants 
than they admit, be want of room to recéive them? Is not this 
very strong evidence that students are fond of the system? Besides, 
I know from personal observation that those, who have never been 
accustomed to labor, are not less fond of it, after a little practice, than 
those to whom it is familiar. I have seen young lads too, direct from 
the city, who had never attempted anything like work, placed at 
some suitable employment, who would seem to take as much delight, 
and manifest as much care and attention, as a farmer or planter, 
whose fortune depended upon his care and success. The conse- 
quence is, the exercise is beneficial. But attempt to make a set of 
school lads or of young men, go through the various movements of 
the gymnastic exercises ; and, as soon as the novelty is over, fare- 
well to all interest in the performance ; and then, farewell to most 
of the benefit they might derive from the exercise properly per- 
formed. 1 wish to keep in view, what I consider a fundamental 
principle, that, other things being equal, that system of exercise is 
best, in which most interest is felt by students. 

And what do facts — what does experience say — is that.system ? 
With one accord, so far as 1 know, they declare that, every system, 
except that of manual labor, which has yet been adopted for gene- 
ral use, has utterly failed to effect its object. They say, that wherever 
and whenever that system has been established on a permanent basis, 
its ‘success has equalled the expectations of its most sanguine friends, 
It has been found to secure the health of students, and not to 
retard their intellectual advancement, while, at the same time, it 
promotes their happiness ; and, asa fourth advantage, I will add, it 
confers a pecuniary benefit. 

It was with these reasons pressing upon me, that I said in the 
former article, already alluded to, ‘to me the idea of a learned 
man’s advocating the principle that mere child’s play is better 
adapted to engage the attention of a reflecting mind, than what is 
useful to himself or others, is superlatively ridiculous.’ After hav- 
ing carefully ‘reviewed my opinions,’ I am compelled to think as 
before; because it is contrary to the principles of the human 
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mind, that it should be so, and experience shows that it is not so. 
Those who have suffered much from disease may be induced to 
take such exercise, as medicine ; but healthy youth and children 
never can. At least, with all the efforts that have been used, they 
never have, to my knowledge, taken it cheerfully, and, for a long 
time. 

After a little more of my experience, I shall no longer intrude 
upon your readers. With the miseries of dyspepsia, I have been 
for several years of my life, daily conversant, —1I have drunk the 
dregs of the loathsome cup. Now, probably, few more robust and 
healthy persons than myself, can be found. A change of diet and 
a regular course of bodily exercise have produced this result, to 
effect which I tried many physicians, mineral springs, and even the 
ocean, in vain. It is exercise, and nothing else, which keeps my 
physical powers in tune. Of this, I have convincing proof, 
whenever I neglect it. I have Jabored and received remuneration. 
I have labored with as much pleasure and assiduity, where I did 
not expect or receive a ‘farthing in coin’ —I have taken, and, 
from necessity do daily take exercise, in ways different from either 
of these ; but it has not that charm which attends that taken in 
the other cases. For instance; I walk five or six miles before 
breakfast ; but, if 1 accomplish nothing except to obtain the 
exercise, it confers but a small share of the benefit or pleasure, 
which | should derive, could I walk three miles, and induce a man 
to subscribe for the Annals of Education, and then walk back. 
Or, if | could, in any other way, advance the cause of truth, or in- 
crease the happiness of a fellow being, or better his condition, the 
result would be the same. If there lives a man, who would take 
pleasure rather in that which is useless in other respects except to 
his bodily health, 1 would advise him, by all means, to seek ex- 
ercise of that kind. 

If there be one who cannot find labor to perform, I advise him 
by all means, to exercise in some way his physical powers. Still, 
it is true that, since students generally cannot be prevailed upon 
to take sufficient exercise, in any other way, the idea of a wise 
man’s opposing the general introduction of manual labor into lit- 
erary institutions appears ‘superlatively ridiculous’ to me ; not 
without any decisive evidence against his opinions,’ but because 
they are opposed to important and unchanging truth. 

A Country Teacuer. 


We leave it for our readers to compare the remarks of our cor- 
respondent with our own. We would only add, that many of our 
Manual Labor Schools have failed; that some of the most valu- 
able of our High Schools still exist, perhaps as many as of the 
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Manual Labor Schools — and that we consider their success or 
failure, in both cases, as often arising from causes entirely foreign 
tothe subject of labor. Our correspondent will admit, that public 
opinion or prejudice, is not argument, and that the prejudice of 
Americans is no more evidence of the inutility of gymnastics, than 
former prejudices were, of the folly of building steamboats ; and 
we shall not cease to maintain, that manual labor is generally 
the best mode of exercise. —Eniror. 





MANUAL LABOR DEPARTMENT OF THE LANE 
SEMINARY. 


Tue fourth Annual Report of the Lane Seminary at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has recently appeared, and contains much that is interesting 
in reference to manual labor. 

This institution is another of those ‘ Visible Illustrations of 
Benevolence,’ which are so rapidly and so happily multiplying in 
our country. It owes its origin to the benevolence of a single mer- 
chant, and its broad foundation to individual contributions ; and 
the fact that these were chiefly presented by ‘the East’ to ‘the 
West,’ affords gratifying evidence that narrow, local feeling is not 
yet predominant over the spirit of beneficence. The Seminary 
has three professors in the theological department, and three in 
the department of preparatory study, which is designed for those 
whose age or circumstances prevent their pursuing a collegiate 
course. One building for one hundred students, and two houses 
for professors, are already built, and a chapel is soon to be erected. 
In consequence of the provision of funds, the expenses of each 
student do not exceed $60 or $80 annually. 

But the principal peculiarity in this institution is in its pro- 
visions for manual labor, and the ground on which it is placed. 
It is with peculiar pleasure that we find ‘ physical education’ 
spoken of, in connection with ‘talents and acquisitions,’ and the 
‘spirit of holiness,’ as ‘ of fundamental importance to ministerial 
energy and success.’ When will the acknowledged truth, that 
‘the mind is influenced by the state of the body,’ be adopted 
practically, in our schemes of education! On the subject of man- 
ual labor in connection with study, the Committee remark in gen- 
eral : 

‘Whatever may be the theoretical objections of good men, practically 
unacquainted with this system, to its practicability and importance, it is 
to the directors no longer a matter of experiment, but of sober fact, result- 
ing from three or four year’s experience, that the connection of three hours 
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daily labor, in some useful and interesting employment with study, pro- 
tects the health and constitution of our young men ; greatly augments their 
physical energy ; furnishes to a considerable extent, or entirely, the means 
of self-education; increases their power of intellectual acquisition ; facil- 
itates their actual progress in study ; removes their temptations to idle- 
ness; confirms their habits of industry ; sree them a practical acquain- 
tance with the useful employments of life ; fits them for the toils and respon- 
sibilities of a newly settled country, and inspires them with the indepen- 
dence of character, and the originality of investigation, which belong 
peculiarly to self-made and self-educated men. 


They make one remark, which we presume will explain more 
than one of those failures which have led some to doubt the prac- 
ticability of the system : 


‘No small injury is threatened to manual labor institutions, and no 
small embarrassment has been felt by this Seminary in common with 
others, in consequence of the erroneous impression too commonly preva- 
lent, that no funds will be needed in a manual labor institution, even when 
the student has no trade, no knowledge of any kind of business, no power 
of accomplishment, and little disposition to perform the labor offered him, 
as a means of paying his expenses. 

‘The committee need not inform such young men, and the community 
generally, that no institution can long sustain itself and prosper under 
such circumstances.’ 


' While they consider the pecuniary benefit of the plan as of 
minor importance, compared with the health and vigor it produces, 
the report furnishes encouraging evidences that much may be done 
in this respect under favorable circumstances. In consequence of 
the contiguity of the Seminary to Cincinnati, printing has been 
introduced as one branch of labor, and the novelty and success of 
this department renders the details interesting. 


‘During the early part of the last year, an arrangement was entered 
into by the committee, with Messrs Corey & Fairbank, booksellers of 
Cincinnati, to furnish the students with several printing presses, and with 
stereotype plates for printing Webster’s spelling-book. This establish- 
ment has been in operation nearly a year, and now embraces six presses, 
furnishing work for twenty students. 

About 150,000 copies of the above named work have been printed, and 
about 1000 copies per day are now issued from the presses. 

The students have recently commenced the printing of an edition of 
Dr Eberle’s treatise on the diseases of children, a valuable medical work, 
which requires fine paper and the best workmanship; and it is believed 
that in all respects the execution of the work is highly satisfactory to the 
employers. 

The report from which we are quoting, is a very handsome 
specimen of the skill of the students. In regard to pecuniary re- 
sults, the Committee state : 

‘The average amount earned by six printers in ten months by working 

about three hours per day, ee ° - «+ 120,00 

* Average amount earned at the same rate in a year, . . 144,00 

‘ Amount now earned by twenty students per week, . 50,82 
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‘ Average amount (by each student), ph Oy 2,54 
‘ Average amount earned by twenty students at the 
same rate as above per year, a Fo give VR SERS 


_ *Inview of these results, and the small annual expense of this institu- 
tion, it is hardly necessary to remark, that the students in this department 
have the high satisfaction of providing the means of their own education 
withont aid from friends, or from the benefactions of the church. 

‘This arrangement is the more important for our young-men, from the 
fact that a knowledge of the business is easily acquired ; several of the 
students having gained such an acquaintance with the employment in three 
or four weeks, as to be able to earn fortysix cents per day, or two dollars 
and seventysix cents per week, by working three hours per day. 

‘This operation is highly satisfactory to the Committee, not only as 
furnishing a useful and advantageous employment to the students, but as 
it is unattended with any expense to the institution in furnishing presses, 
or inthe printing and disposition of the books. From nearly a year’s full 
experiment the Committee are fully persuaded, that this branch of our 
manual labor has peculiar advantages in respect to its simplicity, its ap- 
propriate exercise, its general utility, and pecuniary results. 

‘In accordance with the special request of the printers’ association of 
this institution, it is intended, as soon as practicable, to adopt measures 
for the extension of this establishment ; and from the facilities here en- 
joyed for conducting the printing business, it is hoped that a large portion 
of our students, at no very distant period, may enjoy the advantage of this 
employment.’ 


In the cabinet shops connected with the Institution, materials 
have heen furnished, and work paid for, by an establishment in 
Cincinnati. The whole is placed under the superintendence of 
some of the most skilful workmen among the students, who are 
responsible to the employers for all that is done, and have secured 
a pecuniary profit of $701,35 in five months. The profit to indi- 
viduals is thus stated by the Committee: 

‘ Several of the best workmen have earned from twelve and a half to 
fifteen cents per hour, and have received for their services during the 
time above specified, from forty to sixty dollars each; while those who 
have recently commenced learning the business, have earned from ten to 
twenty dollars each. 

‘While the fact is here rendered obvious, that a first rate mechanic is 
entirely independent in this Institution, and can support himself by his 
three hours’ labor without infringing at all upon his study hours ; the Com- 
mittee wish itto be understood that such results are secured only by young 
men of energetic, industrious, and economical habits; and that those of 
different character, and who have little or no knowledge of tools, ought not 
to rely, to any considerable extent, at least for the first year, upon their 
labor as the means of paying the expenses of the institution.’ 

A farm of 110 acres, is also annexed to the institution, from 
which, additional advantages are anticipated. 

Such are the results of one of the most recent experiments on the 
manual labor system, and they seem to us to confirm the position 
we have maintained, that while this, like every other system of 
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education, needs a foundation on which to rest, and the faithful, 
persevering efforts of skilful agents it may be made a means of 
economy in education, and of imparting that vigor of constitution 
which renders that education doubly valuable, and secures to the 
individual, enjoyments and hopes which are beyond all price. 





HINTS TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 


Mr Woopsringe, — To you, sir, I have taken the liberty to 
address this letter, for several reasons. A strong and eloquent 
appeal, by a late writer in the Christian Examiner, — said to be 
the Rev. Dr Channing, — in favor of education, and your work 
in particular, as most useful in its cause, attracted my attention to 
it, and led me to think it possible, that some occasional papers, illus- 
trative of the effects of certaincommonly pursued methods, whether 
evil or good, — of the great diversity in the characters of children — 
and the variety of effects which the same treatment would conse- 
quently produce, under the same and different circumstances — 
together with results which a critical attention to minute experi- 
ences has taught me, &c, &c,— might be useful and not inappro- 
priate to the pages of your periodical. ‘They may also serve to 
illustrate the erroneous ideas entertained of school-keeping as a pro- 
fession, which are referred to in the article I have mentioned. 

EXPERIENCE. 


HINTS TO YOUNG TEACHERS. NO. I. 


A good Teacher must unite, in a greater or less degree, all the 
qualities requisite in a good parent. Let us examine if this assertion 
be not strictly true. If it were proper to speak of any one essen- 
tial more necessary than others to the perfection of school-keeping, 
I should mention moral discipline; and where is the degree of 
patience, gentleness, moderation, firmness, self-command, judg- 
ment, feeling, intelligence, not demanded for this? Without all 
these qualities in the instructor, his pupils will not be led to love 
and reverence him — if they cannot fove and reverence, they will 
not obey him ; if they do not obey, they will not receive his instruc- 
tions. Doubtless, there have been teachers who have commanded 
affection or fear, (I question if both) without having the art 
of imparting knowledge; and some who have possessed this 
power, without the others. But I would give little for what a child 
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would acquire under such circumstances. Even a greater degree 
of decision of character and knowledge of human nature, is required 
in the teacher of a miscellaneous school, than in a parent, because 
the variety of dispositions and capacities, which he has to manage 
and direct, each requiring different treatment, is greater. The 
teacher, while he is necessarily uninfluenced by the ill judging, and 
often injurious partiality of a parent, has not, on the other hand, 
the warm affection which a natural claim inspires ; to cheer him 
through his arduous undertaking. At the same time, forbearance 
and tenderness are equally required of him, and no one can deny, 
that as much, ai least, of genuine and scientific knowledge should be 
the property of the teacher as of the parent. 

These remarks might be very disheartening to young teachers 
conscious of imperfections, and with an humble estimate of their own 
capacity, were it for a moment to be imagined that all this is to 
be accomplished and acquired at once. On the contrary, it will be 
only after long practice, much effort, and the strongest desire that 
all, or any of these results can be obtained ; but with these, there 
is little doubt, that success will follow. There are, indeed, many 
teachers, who undertake the employment, from mixed, and per- 
haps, wholly selfish motives, and who go on for years without 
learning to feel one great aim— one noble purpose — who pursue 
their occupation as a task, finish it as soon as they can; and when 
out of their hands, -put it out of their thoughts. Yet, let us 
observe, that these persons know nothing of the elevated delights of 
their employment; they have all the drudgery indeed, but they 
have none of the pleasures,'the rewards of the exercise. As Fen- 
elon so beautifully says of religion—‘ They perceive what it 
deprives them of — but they do not see what it bestows; they ex- 
aggerate its sacrifices without looking at its consolations.’ 

Others beginning to teach from the very same motive, indeed, 
without realizing that there can be any other, very soon begin to 
discern the world of thoughts and action, beyond the limits of their 
first feeble view — begin, perhaps painfully, to realize all they should, 
but do not, accomplish; and will be discouraged or stimulated, 
according to their peculiar character, by this conviction. If dis- 
couraged they often do injustice to themselves, their pupils and their 
God. If stimulated, still, it is only after long, anxious experience, 
and perhaps extreme mental suffering, where the character is sen- 
sitive, that any degree of the desired preparation is obtained. It is 
to persons in these circumstances that | would venture to present my 
own history, as a young teacher, with many of the feelings which have 
been described. 

At an early age, and with only such knowledge as the best 
public schools of the time afforded, (for my parents were too 
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much straitened to afford me any farther education,) I was led 
by the strong stimulus of duty to my parents and myself, to open 
a private school. I had no distinct idea, at the time, of benefiting 
others. Having no experience, I had little knowledge of what was 
in fact required by my Creator, for so responsible an office, far- 
ther than this —I had been blessed with the purest moral and re- 
ligious, and, I may add, intellectual instruction, from the best of 
parents; and my motto had always been, that whatever we think 
we can do, and resolutely determine to accomplish, may, in fact, 
be done, and done well ; and in this belief, and with the highest 
standard as to what a good Teacher ought to be, but with scarcely 
any idea of the difficulties and trials of the preliminary steps, [ 
set about my arduous task. 

The most painful discipline I ever endured, was in learning to 
teach, or rather, in learning to govern myself. Government of my 
pupils, and all other externals of school-keeping, I found perfectly 
easy ; but it was not till the last six months of the several succes- 
sive years, during which I was engaged in the occupation, that I 
was able to reach the standard I had marked for myself, without a 
degree of mental endurance, which the strongest motives could have 
alone enabled me to bear. During these last happy months, how- 
ever, I had the exalted privilege of believing, that while ministering 
to the improvement of others, | had conquered myself, and that the 
moral and intellectual fruits [ was enabled to mature in the minds 
coinmitted to my charge, were yielded with as much ease and delight 
to them, as to my own heart. Perhaps I should be permitted 
to observe, that my success in every outward view had been very 
great; far beyond my most sanguine expectations; and had my 
own approbation but equalled that I received from others, my 
present recollections of the period, would be entirely satisfactory. 
But it was not so—my conscience sensitive —and my standard 
proportionably high — bitter have sometimes been my feelings, on 
realizing how far below it, I have frequently fallen. 

In these remarks on myself and my situation, [ would not be 
understood to suppose, that all those I am addressing are in par- 
allel circumstances; some of them may have precisely contrary 
difficulties ; some of them may have found self-government easy, 
and that of their pupils, difficult; while others, again, may have 
found both a minor trouble, while the power of muking their 
pupils learn, may be the prime object of their solicitude ; and, in 
short, a catalogue of different trials connected with school-keeping, 
might be brought forward by each. It is my earnest wish to make 
use, both of my success and of my failures, for their good ; to give 
practical remarks or examples of those parts of the employment, in 
which I was so happy as to succeed ; and to offer them the benefit 
of my experience in those, in which I had the grief to fail. 
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[For the Annals of Education.] 
EXTREMES IN EDUCATION. 


Tue maxim is not more trite than just, that ‘ human nature is 
prone to extremes.’ If verified nowhere else, it is true in the 
world of education. There is constantly a tendency among in- 
structors, when departing from what has been found to be an error, 
to diverge as widely from truth in the opposite direction. 

One instructor finds he has been in the wrong, not to keep his 
pupils constantly employed. In his solicitude to furnish them with 
something to do, he is apt to overlook utility, or at least he does 
not attend sufficiently to their capacities and their health; and 
jades them with employment as he had before disgusted them with 
confinement and monotony. 

Another, who has long been in the habit of trying to make his 
scholars ‘ study hard continually’ under all circumstances, finds, 
at length, that it is one thing to hold a book before the face, and 
quite another to study it; and concludes to give up the forcing 
scheme. But in so doing he usually departs to the other ex- 
treme — that of leaving them to choose whether they will study or 
not, and of suffering them to float down the stream of indolence. 
He forgets that in leaving human nature to its’ own course, he 
leaves it-sadly in danger of going wrong ; that nothing is gained in 
the intellectual or moral world without active effort — without 
opposing the current ; — and though he may not believe with the 
celebrated Dr Good, that no human being would lift a finger if he 
could help it, he will probably be compelled to the conclusion, that 
it must never be wholly optional with children, whether they will 
a or not. 

e who has long been in the habit of inflicting corporal punish- 
ment, but who has seen instances where it did not produce the 
expected results, and perhaps the contrary, adopts a new theory. 
He believes that all punishment which produces bodily pain is 


wrong. ‘This may go well for a time with some teachers, and in» 


some schools ; but in large establishments, the inmates of which 
have been collected together suddenly, especially if the teacher 
has neither been taught nor disciplined himself, it will never suc- 
ceed. For though force should rarely be used, even with the rod, 
(which is, perhaps, the least objectionable form,) yet there must 
be power in reserve, and the scholars must know it. 

One teacher has become convinced that he has been too reserv- 
ed with his pupils. But in becoming more familiar than before, he 
loses their respect. Why so? Because he goes too far, and in 
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putting off distance, becomes a mere playfellow. Just so in re- 
gard to school books and school lessons; and a hundred other 
things that might be mentioned, did my limits permit. 

Some of the more prominent errors to which J have alluded, 
deserve a further consideration. And first, the present disposition 
among parents and teachers to dispense with hurd study. ‘There 
can be no doubt that children have formerly been tasked too much ; 
or at least, in an improper manner. ‘They have been confined too 
long at once toa subject which was beyond their capacity, to 
benches and air which were uncomfortable and unwholesome, to 
discipline which was unmeaning, and to books which needed much 
explanation and illustration. None of these circumstances are 
necessarily connected with study ; and yet quite too many of them 
have pretty uniformly been associated with it. 

At the present time, more attention is, in some instances, paid to 
the physical condition of children than formerly, and they are not 
so rigidly confined. ‘The discipline is less tyrannical, and where it 
is not wholly dost, more parental. Books and apparatus of almost 
every kind are provided; and with means so abundant, he is 
regarded as stupid, who will not try some method of awakening in 
the minds of his scholars an interest in their studies. 

But now too, all the rage is for excitement — frequent or constant 
excitement. In furnishing books which shall be intelligible, we are 
falling fast into the habit of furnishing those which require no 
thought. 

All the scholar has to do, is to glance along superficially, over their 
lines and pages. ‘Their meaning, when there is any, is on the 
surface. There is no purer water or finer gold discovered, by 
digging deep. The scholar acquires, and perhaps retains for life, 
the habit of looking over the witlhes only. 

The same effect is often produced by apparatus and all other 
sorts of labor-saying machinery. The pupil uses all these, which 
are intended only as atds in his progress, and which in this view 
are of great value, as substitutes for hard study. 

I might have adverted to the arrangement of class books. 'To aid 
the teacher, by leading him to a thorough and practical course of 
examination on the lessons which he assigns his pupils, many of our 
most valuable class books are provided with questions. ‘Though 
seldom if ever intended, the result of this arrangement is, that the 
pupil seizes eagerly on the questions, and does not attempt to think 
for himself. Perhaps the teacher, to save time and labor, not 
only allows the practice, but even encourages him in it. Here then, 
mechanism, and consequent superficiality come in. The pupil is 
apt to associate the question with the answer, without fully under- 
standing either ; and only secure a little of the outside of the mass of 
knowledge, while the pile of richer ore remains untouched. 
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Let me advert toone thing more, in the catalogue of labor-saving 
machinery. The multitudes of teachers, or rather of monitors, in 
some of our large schools, is exceedingly unfavorable. Not that a 
great number of teachers, is in itself undesirable. With thorough 
discipline and proper arrangement, at least as many teachers in a 
school, as there are different branches taught, might be useful. But 
even in that case, each should be master of his art. Itis true, that 
great good is often done by means of monitors from the classes ; but 
who can doubt for one moment, that much greater good would be 
the result, were the acquirements of the monitors more extensive 
and thorough ? 

Their instructions readily become superficial, and are also substi- 
tuted, often, for hard study. RRecitations are, indeed, more fre- 
quent, but their results are not apt to be permanent on the mind of 
the pupil. It is otherwise, I admit, with the monitor ; for if he does 
his duty, whatever becomes of the pupils, he must study —and study 
hard, too — and as ‘ teaching we learn,’ monitors themselves usu- 
ally make very considerable progress. 

f the foregoing remarks are not true, how happens it that the 
pupils in many of our schools—and, of the more popular ones, 
too ;—- always appear to disadvantage in practical life, when com- 
pared with some of those whose facilities for improvement fall far 
short of theirs;—-I mean when we compare means, as well as 
results ? 

Nothing seems to me more obvious, than that both sexes in New 
England, were far better qualified to fill stations of usefulness — 
real, solid usefulness in society, as society was fifty years ago—than 
they now are. In other words, instruction was far better adapted 
to the times than it now is. | am well aware of the truth of the 
remark, that while young men are ever looking forward to the 
‘golden age,’ old men are as constantly dwelling on the wisdom and 
excellence of past things and times ; and though I do not yet belong 
to the latter class, 1 have not made my statements without some 
allowance for the partialities of the aged. 

. Fifty years ago, there was, of necessity, no way of accomplish- 

ing anything, but by hard study ; and this gave energy to the mind. 
No picture-book manufacturer had then arisen to enervate, while he 
enlightens by his labors; and by a multitude of dishes highly sea- 
soned, and by the choicest condiments, to tickle and please the 
palate, for a short time, to spoil the appetite in the end, and thus 
defeat his better intentions. No apparatus builder had then 
blessed us with his labors, till we had learned to turn the fruits of 
those labors into curses. What was done, was better — far better — 
done then, than now. 
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But the worst evil of labor-saving machinery, in all of its forms, 
is, that while it indirectly renders study unfashionable, mental dis- 
cipline at the same time, is sickening and dying. Each pupil 
should come from school, well disciplined — rendered a good 
soldier for life. He should not come forth in the wretched habit 
of having every thing done for him, by books, and apparatus, and 
instruction ; butin the more rational habit of doing every thing for 
himself; and of compelling all around him— men, things and cir- 
cumstances.— to become, in a certain sense, his books, apparatus, 
and teachers. X. 





[For the Annals of Education.) 


COMMON SCHOOLS AND COMMON EDUCATION. 
NO. III. 


OBSERVATION, EXPERIENCE, READING. 


In the Annals for March I addressed the highest class in com- 
mon schools. Before this number is issued, many of these will be 
dispersed, and the rising youth will be mingled with their elders, 
in the various employments of life; amidst which, young and old 
together are wont to be without plan and effect for their own im- 
provement. I will come now to neither portion of society, sep- 
arately, as in my two former numbers, but as more suited to my 
double title, to the mixed community, to the youthful and adult 
population——to suggest the method, from the sources of im- 
provement. 

It were folly to write on this subject merely for the young, as 
if they, only, were susceptible of improvement, or as if they could 
be advanced amidst gross, public, (especially parental) indifference 
and neglect. We have tried this long enough. It is time to ad- 
dress society as it is; to urge all ages to what belongs to all, and 
what can only be secured by the combination of all. It is time to 
think, and write, and speak of ‘ education’ out of school, and after 
school, with all the earnestness we have, been wont to urge it in 
school, if we would secure the improvement of society at large, 
or even of the schools themselves. I mean, tlien, what I say for 
all, in school or out, well-inclined or disinclined ; in short, for 
every body. I am ashamed of my countrymen, and countrywomen 
as well as of the schools of men and women, as well as of boys 
and girls, that do not improve themselves. How idly they live! 
How little they learn! What mental drones! How little they 
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advance, in wisdom and skill, and virtue, from sixteen to seventy ! 
We have set half Europe mad, by our boasting of the improve- 
ment of ‘the people.’ We have declared ourselves wise enough 
to instruct in the halls of legislation, to direct the councils of gov- 
ernment, and to bless ages yet unborn. And yet how idly we live! 
how litile we learn from sixteen to seventy! Fie upon us, to keep 
up this noisy boasting, when nine in ten of us take as little pains 
to improve ourselves, as if wisdom grew upon Republicans, upon 
Americans, like fruit upon the trees; or as if we were wise by 
instinct, like the beasts and birds! Fie upon us, to boast of our 
wisdom, when we leave off the toil of getting it, as soon we are left 
to ourselves; when we drop the miner’s tools as soon as our 

arents or masters have shown us the way to the veins of gold! 
Fie upon us, to boast in our manhood, when we have left the dili- 

ence, and pains, and progress, of even our infancy and childhood ! 
Fie, fie upon us, to be boasting aloud before all the world, that 
we can steer across the sea of self-government, and give convoy to 
all the nations of the earth, when we will not even study the navi- 
gation of our own little bark along the narrow streams of common 
life. 1 write, then (good for littke as my words may be), for all 
who need ‘ schooling ;’ and they are many, even from childhood 
to grey hairs. I should be glad to be read in every school, at every 
fireside, in every parlor in this land. I shall not, I trust, write 
so ill as to be useless, if! am read. Let me then try, again, my 
‘circle of persuasion.’ If 1 succeed with the scholar, I shall send 
him home, an example to the family, to influence father and 
mother, and brother and sister, by his diligence and success. If 
I succeed with the family, 1 shall send a new set of pupils to the 
school, and in both ways justify my double title —‘ Common Schools 
and Common Education.’ 

I proceed, then, in my present number, to address THE PEOPLE — 
youthful and adult, — on the method, necessary toreach the sources 
of improvement. It is by observation, experience and reading, 
that we draw from the sources of improvement. 

What observation is, and bow it is concerned in improve- 
ment, may be explained from the history of infancy. The infant 
begins ‘ to take notice.’ How significant, now, is that eye, which a 
little while ago seemed but to shut and open, but to sleep and wake! 
What meaning it expresses — what delight — what dislike! How 
it proves itself the organ of communication with the inward soul ! 
The ear, indeed, does not, like the eye, indicate, by any expression 
of its own, what influences pass through its winding passages, but 
the whole countenance and every motion of the limbs tell us that 
the child does ‘take notice’ of sound, in all its varieties of tone 
and articulation, and is roused to feeling, and thought, and action 
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by its wonderful power: and it is especially by means of the ear, 
he becomes a student and an adept in his own mother tongue. ‘Ihe 
same is true of all his other senses. ‘ He takes notice’ of impres- 
sions which are made upon them by surrounding objects, by men 
and things; and thus becomes gradually and rapidly acquainted 
with the little world in which he moves. The infant is an 
observer. He learns from observation. 

And what is experience? ‘That, too, may be explained by the 
history of infancy. The infant increases in knowledge and skill by 
trying experiments upon what he observes, — by adding experi- 
ence to observation. Every one of those little philosophers ‘ tries 
experiments,’ and thus learns the uses and abuses of all that he 
observes. Eyes, ears, hands, feet, the floor, the chairs, the blocks, 
the toys, and his own feelings and thoughts, everything around him, 
and within him, he brings to the test of experiment, with surprising 
activity and diligence; and after trying again and again, he comes 
at length to know, what is the use and abuse of all he meets with 
in his little world. As observation extends to the character and 
conduct of others, he keeps testing everything by his experiments, 
and learns by experience how to conduct himself in the little 
society into which he wasborn. Happy are those children who find, 
in the world of living beings around them, the principles of rational, 
moral and religious life, true and pure, — like the laws of nature, 
which were the first objects of their observation and experience. 
Happy are those, whose parents are not guilty, by their folly and 
false principles, of making their children either knaves or fools ; 
who, when their children try experiments on them, give no sanc- 
tion to falsehood and deception, no premium to ignorance and 
weakness ! 

The powers of observation and experience, thus exerted in 
infancy, are undoubtedly greater and more various in childhood 
and manhood ; while higher motives prompt to their exertion, and 
better aids are given at every step in the progress of life. Self- 
improvement must, of course, depend upon the use or abuse of 
these growing powers —of our increasing opportunity. Our own 
listlessness and indolence, the misguidance of others, and the 
misgovernment of ourselves, may check, and almost stop, the hope- 
ful beginnings of infancy. Whoever wiil not ‘take notice and try 
experiments,’ will gain little or nothing, as he reaches constantly a 
wide and still wider field of observation and experience. He may 
pass the ‘ smoke of his chimney,’ may leave his neighborhood, or 
. his country, may mingle in all scenes, and be called to acts, opin- 
ions, and decisions, and remain as ignorant and unskilful as before. 
‘ There isaiman,’ said Dr Johnson, pointing to an old friend, ‘ who 
had lived fifty years without experience!’ This man had the 
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opportunities of advancing life, but he had lost the methods of in- 
Jancy, and became neither more wise, nor more skilful. Thus, 
in ten thousand cases, improvement ceases, or at least falls short 
of the growing powers and necessities, as soon as men have reached 
the point which secures a moderate supply to their animal wants ; — 
as soon as by their rational nature, they have secured the bare pur- 
pose of the instinct of the brutes! No wonder at the corresponding 
fact — which claims the attention of all who are anxious for the im- 
provement of the rising generation —that parents and teachers, 
the ‘educators’ of the young, should prove mistaken and misguid- 
ing guides, in a path from which they so early turned aside ! 

On the other hand, improvement must be secured to all the 

riods of life, if the methods which Providence has secured to 
infancy, be pursued — in proportion as we are well guided and 
well governed by ourselves and others. Whoever will ‘take 
notice,’ and ‘try experiments,’ as diligently, as constantly, and 
with as free scope as an infant, cannot fail of improvements, more 
and more rapid and extensive, at every period of life, from child- 
hood to youth, and from youth until the powers shall decay in 
extreme old age. No situation in life, open to the air and light, 
amidst the works of God and the ways of men, can be so retired, 
as not to afford boundless scope to observation and experience — as 
not to furnish objects and subjects for the longest life. All that 
is wanting is, that the child, with new advantages and new motives, 
should keep up the observation and experience by which it made 
the improvements of infancy, and that the man, again, with new 
advantages and new motives, should keep up the observation and 
experience of infancy and childhood. Look and try, amidst all 
the scenes of nature and society. The fields, groves, beasts, birds, 
insects, stones, plants, the family, the neighborhood, yourself — ard 
not these subjects enough for your observation and experience ? 
Are not these inexhaustible sources of improvement? Keep eye, 
and ear, and every sense, and every faculty attentive and alert, 
and the improvements of childhood and manhood will proceed, as 
did the improvements of infancy. 

A familiar illustration of ‘observation,’ is given in the pleasant 
dialogue of ‘ Eyes and no Eyes,’ in the ‘Evenings at Home.’ Two 
boys are represented giving an account of their walk over the 
sane ground. They both had eyes. One boy returned from a 
dull walk — had seen nothing interesting —had learned nothing 
useful, because, though he had eyes, he had ‘no eyes ;’ i. e. he 
did not use his eyes to see with; or, did not take notice of what 
he saw, so as to make it the subject of thought. The other boy had 
eyes and used them ; saw and took notice of a great many agreea- 
ble objects, and was led by seeing them, to a great number of use- 
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ful reflections. How many people, young and old, are like the 
former boy — they have eyes, and no eyes — ears, and no ears — 
senses, and no senses — faculties, and no faculties — reason, judg- 
ment, memory, and no reason, judgment, and memory. Amidst 
ten thousand wonders, they see nothing, hear nothing, learn 
nothing. 

The Rev. Mr White, of Selbourne, England, was himself a strik- 
ing instance of observation, as we learn from his book, entitled ‘ The 
Natural History of Selbourne* ;’ and his example shows, what an 
ample range every one has, without going far from home. If your 
observation should be limited to your own neighborhood or parish, 
you would never have finished all that would be new, interesting, 
and instructive ; you would be still finding novelties, beauties, won- 
ders, as long as you should live. Try, and see! 

All the improvements that you have made, or seen made, in 
common sense and practical wisdom, or in any of the arts of life, 
are so many illustrations of the effects of observation, united with 
experience. The mechanic, the farmer, the merchant, the scholar, 
the physician, the statesman, the divine, having all attained skill in 
their respective arts, owe it in a high degree to the united effect 
of observation and experience. ‘They have taken notice and tried 
experiments. So is it with all who have become wise in conduct- 
ing affairs public and private. Ail the improvements which have 
been made in the powers by which machinery is moved, and in 
the use of machinery, all the inventions and discoveries which 
have added to the blessings of life, are the results of Observation 
and Experience. ‘Thus F ranklin’s observations and experiments, 
in the ways of men, gave him his practical wisdom, and common 
sefise ; those on lightning, have given us the lightning rod. The 
observation and experiments of Watt, and Fulton, and others, 
have given us the steam engine and steam boat, a steam loom and 
printing press, and travelling car. Thus, also, Whitney invented 
the gin, which picks the seed from the cotton ; and Arkwright, the 
jenny that spins it; and thus inventions have been multiplied, until 
one man can conduct the work of hundreds. In like manner, too, 
have the greatest wonders of science been performed. Observation 
and experiments have enabled astronomers to measure the dis- 
tances and size, determine the motions, and calculate the times of 
the planets, and prepared telescopes which show to us innumer- 
able stars, unseen by the naked eye. 

But these illustrations of observation and experience cannot be 
gained nor could they all exist, without reading, which gives the 
observation and experience of others. You must read, in order to 


* Republished by G, & C. Merriam. Springfield. 
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guide, correct, extend, and perfect, your own observation and expe- 
rience. You cannot of yourselves go to all the sources of knowl- 
edge. You would need more than ten thousand lives, to learn 
the internal structure, or the outer surface, or the infinitely varied 
productions and inhabitants, of the world you live in, And, certain- 
ly, a thousand lives would not enable you to find out what has been, 
and thus to lay the foundation for wisdom, as to what is or will be. 
You must go then to Booxs — to the records of the observation and 
experience of other men — and by the aid of their remarks improve 
your own methods of observing, and correct the results, and 
ascertain general principles by comparison. Observation and 
experience, without reading, are often like a watch without a regu- 
lator — ever too fast or too slow. 





PRIVATE SCHOOLS OF PROVIDENCE. 


Tue ‘First School’ was taught by the Creator himself. The 
Second School was confided to the care of monitors, and was divided 
into private classes or schools ; increasing in number, with the mul- 
tiplication of our race ; and thus, each man is made, to some extent, 
responsible for the welfare and character of others, as well as for 
his own. The constitution and organization of these private 
schools, emanating, as they do, from Infinite Wisdom, deserve to be 
examined in detail. 

‘I. Two monitors were appointed to each school, and uniformly, 
one of each sex. In the expressive language of aGerman writer — 
‘Man and Woman are the corner stones, of human life, the personi- 
fication of power and love — man is the reflection of the Divine 
ALL POWER— woman, of the Divine atu Love.’ In the deity, 
both are united. The union of both is necessary, in order to con- 
duct education aright; and we constantly find a deficiency, where 
it is confided to either sex, exclusively.* 

Il. The office of these monitors is permanent. They are usually 
appointed and removed only by the Creator ; and are invested with 
absolute power, no control or interference being allowed, except 
in cases of gross neglect or ill treatment. With these exceptions, 
their rights have been held inviolate, by human laws, except in a 


*It is surely false philosophy, which deems this necessary, only in mixed estab- 
lishments; for each pupil naturally possesses the character of his own sex ; and 
if the design be to modify or perfect the character, it must be accomplished by the 
reflection of other qualities, from the other sex. 
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few small communities, now passed away ; and are questioned, only 
by a few visionary theorists, in modern times. 

Ili. By the ordinance of the Creator, this absolute power is 
placed under the direction of undying, self-forgetting, parental 
love —and unfortunate is he, who has an instructor that is desti- 
tute of this qualification for his office. 

IV. The pupils of these schools are almost always sent singly — 
never more than two or three at once —and at distant intervals. 
The monitors are thus gradually prepared for their important task, 
and are enabled to train the first, as guides to those that follow. 

V. Each of these schools is intended, at the same time, to be a 
seminary of monitors; and those who superintend them, are expected 
to prepare them for this office. 

I. In order to give education its full influence, the pupils are 
sent, before their dispositions and propensities are strengthened by 
habit, to be continued in the same school, and subjected to the 
same influences, until their education is completed. 

VII. The numtber of pupils in each school is limited — seldom 
exceeding ten, and scarcely ever reaching twenty. 

VIII. ‘These schools are generally epmposed of pupils of both 
sexes ; and it is remarkable that a plan, generally considered danger- 
ous, proves so safe in practice. ~ Although the pupils are accus- 
tomed to the most constant and familiar intercourse, from infancy 
to childhood, and even to old age, these schools are distinguished 
for a degree of purity far beyond those of a single sex, although 
subjected to a discipline incomparably less severe. Let him that 
doubts, compare the families of any country, with its boarding 
schools, or colleges, or monasteries, or camps ! 

IX. Objects and their names are the first subjects of instruction ; 
and observation, experiment, and imitation are the principal methods 
employed.* 

X. These schools are organized for education, in its widest 
sense ; and the most careful training must be combined with 
instruction. 

To those who have visited one of these private schools, conducted 
as it should be, by the union of enlightened power and chastened 
love — who have seen the spirit of heaven, which breathes through 
its atmosphere — we need say nothing to prompt a*wish that such 
could be the only schools of childhood, and a sigh, that any other 
should be necessary. 


* See p. 172-3. 
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Neglect of Seamen. 


(For the Annals of Education.) 


NAUTICAL SCHOOLS. 


Dear Sirz,— Amid all the interesting matter touching the 
cause of education, with which your pages abound, I do not 
remember to have seen any article on the particular subject of 
nautical education. : 

It is undoubtedly true, that the importance of education in its 
fullest acceptation, and, more especially, elementary education, is 
not duly appreciated by any community on earth — I mean if we 
are to judge of the views of mankind by their every day practice. 
It is, however, no less true, that public attention, in many parts of 
our country, has been more directly turned to this subject of late, 
and that great efforts have been made, and are still making, to wake 
up the benevolent, the enlightened, the patriotic, and the Christian, 
to the immense and paramount importance of an increased edu- 
cation of the people, who are to decide the destinies of this im- 
mense and growing republic. But in looking at a subject in its 
general bearings and relations, we often lose sight of its particular 
divisions and the relative importance of its various parts. It has 
thus happened, probably, that the education of seamen, as a class, 
has attracted but little attention and interest. 

The time was, when all the claims of seamen were dreadfully neg- 
lected — when they were used only like the vessels they manned, 
and the sails they unfurled to the breeze or reefed in the gale, to 
bear the cargoes of their employers to foreign lands, and return 
with the produce of other countries, to enrich their owners. Under 
such a state of things, what could be expected of seamen, exiled 
from society, for the greater part of the time, exposed to hardships 
and perils, unknown to landsmen, with no guide but their passions ? 
Is it surprising, that when released from the temporary restraints of 
their captains, and fromthe duties of the ship, they should riot in 
vice and misery ? 

Such was the history of seamen, to a lamentable extent, at 
home and abroad. At home—they felt like strangers and out- 
casts, and were welcomed to no society, but that which would ener- 
vate their bodies, and pollute and destroy their souls —filch their 
money, and debase and paralyze all the finer feelings of their 
nature. Abroad—they were induced to seek the vicious indul- 
gences to which they had been trained at home. 

But the scene is now changed. American Seamen, at least, 
are beginning to be regarded as men —as immortal —as having 
rights and immunities, sacred and valuable. Those who have 
hitherto fattened on their misery, have begun to tremble. 
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Their claims are heard — thought of — respected ;— their wants, 
in a measure, provided for ;— their morals considered and guarded. 
Hence we see Bethels arising all through the land in our cites, 
where they may meet to worship God — Boarding Houses, where 
they can resort in safety, and be free from temptation — Savings 
Banks, where they may lay aside their earnings, to provide against 
age, sickness and want, instead of ministering to their appetites 
and vicious propensities ;—— and hence we hope to see Seminaries, 
intended and adapted for their instruction in common branches of 
education, and in nautical science. 

I am aware, that one or two such schools have been established, 
and that more are contemplated; but it is highly desirable 
to call the attention of the public generally to this subject, and to 
impress them with the importance and the expediency of establish- 
ing ‘many such institutions. 

It would be unnecessary to detain your readers by any remarks as 
to the importance of education in the common branches, to any 
individuals in the community. But I will say, that seamen need 
such instruction, especially, and that they are in peculiar danger of 
being overlooked. 

They need it especially, If they are untaught when they go to 
sea, as too many of them are, pride and shame will tend to keep 
them ignorant. If they cannot read or write, how many hours at 
sea will be wasted, that might else be profitably employed! Their 
minds will be stored with vice and profanity, for lack of better 
instruction. But the evil does not stop here. If they are igno- 
rant of the rudiments of knowledge, they cannot learn navigation 
as a science ; and are shut out from all hope of rising above the rank 
of a common sailor. 

They are in peculiar danger of being overlooked. Most seamen 
go to sea when they are young, and of course, if not early instruct- 
ed, they are left entirely to themselves for life. Others, of their 
age, may be also neglected in youth; but change of place, or circum- 
stances, may favor them with instruction in the family, the store, the 
familiar lecture, or some association for mutual improvement. 

Some such system as the following, might be adopted to advan- 
tage. 

1. Let merchants and captains give preference to young seamen 
who can read and write. 

2. Let a Nautical school be established in every seaport town 
in the country ; where not only Navigation shall be taught at a 
moderate price to all who desire to be instructed, but connected 
with which shall be a master devoted to teaching elementary 
branches of common education. 

3. Let merchants, and others interested in seamen, recommend 
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to their crews to resort to these schools, and perhaps pay a bounty, 
to such seamen as bring certificates of proficiency from the in- 
structor. 

Should you deem the subject suitable to your work, I shall be 
happy to furnish you with some remarks from one who has had 
experience in conducting a nautical school. 

A Frienp or SEeaMen. 





ON PREMATURE COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. 


Presented to the Literary Convention of New York. 


[The following is the introductory portion of an essay presented to the New 
York Literary Convention in 1831, by the editor of this work. We still consider 
the subject as of high importance, and regret that some measures of this kind 
are not taken to secure the existence of institutions in regular gradation. Nothing 
can be more certain, than that so long as degrees are granted on conditions which 
can be fulfilled by those who are just emerging from boyhood, the spirit of econo- 
my and the pressure into ‘life’ in this country, will never allow high schools of 
an elevated character to flourish.] 


Ar the first meeting of the Convention, in October last, I ven- 
tured to make the following remarks: 

‘In all comparisons of European institutions with our own, it is 
important to remember, that in Europe, the line is distinctly drawn 
between the students of different ages, and in different periods of 
advancement. In our institutions, those of all ages are mingled. 
There, there are schools adapted to every age. ‘The Latin schools 
and the Gymnasia take the place ofour Colleges ; and young men do 
not often appear in the University, until the age of eighteen. Dur- 
ing the earlier periods they are placed under constant inspection, 
and parental restraint. In the University, they are expected to 
govern themselves in a great measure. ‘The difficulty of govern- 
ment in our Colleges, arises from attempting to educate men and 
boys in the same establishment. The same regulations, the same 
inspections, the same system of discipline, cannot be applied to 
both. It will be too relaxed for the one class, or too restricted for 
the other ; and distinction would be invidious. There seems to be 
no mode of obviating the evil but to establish some line of separa- 
tion. Let our Colleges gradually raise their requisitions: until they 
shall receive only young men, and let them be treated accordingly. 
Let them provide Gymnasia and higher schools, where younger 

upils shall be under constant parental care and inspection at.all 
ours, and not thrown into the midst of the temptations and facilities 
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for evil, which our Colleges present, while neither reason nor ex- 
perience are sufficiently matured to protect them.’* 

This division of institutions appears to me not Jess important in 
reference to the literary than the moral progress of their members ; 
and in perusing recently a work of Dr Chalmers, I have been 
happy to find the same principles in regard to the organization of 
colleges, maintained by this eminent man as essential to their pros- 
perity. ‘The opinion of such an individual, founded on the expe- 
rience of colleges modelled like our own, will probably be interest- 
ing to the Convention, and I beg leave to offer the following extracts 
for their consideration : 

‘The radical error of our system lies in the too early admittance of our 
youth to universities. Generally speaking, whether we look to their age 
or to their acquisitions, they are too soon translated from the pedagogy of 
a school to the more liberal discipline of acollege. The change wanted 
(and on it every other desirable improvement could be easily suspended,) 
is, that a far higher than their present average scholarship should be ex- 
acted from them ere they are admissible as students. As it is, we pass a 
great deal too early from the treatment of them as boys, to jhe treatment 
of them‘as men. In the majority of cases, they take their departure from 
the grammar school, without even the first eiements of Greek, and with- 
out being able to translate extemporaneously the easiest of our Latin 
authors. It would be well, we repeat, if, ere they could be received into 
a college for any professional object, they had a far higher practical ac- 


quaintance with both languages; and if, by their tried and ascertained - 


expertness in the work of translation, they should evince both that they 
have a large command of vocables, and that they are thoroughly grounded 
in syntax and grammar. But, for this purpose, it seems absolutely indis- 
pensable that the period of their boyhood, with its appropriate drudgeries, 
should be considerably extended. They should be kept at least two or 
three years longer at drill; whereas, at present they are handed over to 
the professor before the schoolmaster has finished his work upon them ; 
and, by the existing method of our university tuition, the one is in the 
worst possible circumstances for executing what the other has left undone. 
All the vigor and vigilance that can possibly be put forth from the acade- 
mic chair, never will replace the incessant taskwork, the close and daily 
examinations of the school-room. What should be done is, that, ere the 
university course shall commence, the scholastic course, instead of being 
cut short, as it now is, should be allowed to attain its proper and adequate 
completion. It is assuredly in the rudimental part of education that we 
are defective ; and it is in this that we are so much excelled by our south- 
ern neighbors. We are weak throughout, because weak radically. A 
failure at the root is seen to be indicated by a general sickliness, a lack of 
strength and stamina, even in spite of that gay and gorgeous effervescence 
which disguises the frailty that is underneath. The characteristic free- 
dom, exuberance, and activity of our college system, we hope will re- 
main unchecked and untrammelled ; but certain it is, that these would 
yield a produce far more enduring, were they grafted on the deep and 
well laid foundation of English scholarship.’ 


* Journal of the Convention, 1830, 
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Dr Chalmers’s remarks on the practical reasons of this course, are 
not less applicable to our own country than to Scotland. Here also, 
as we were formerly obliged to let down the system of education for 
the purpose of drawing more students to college, so now, as the 
number is so greatly increased, we may raise the system. For- 
merly, the want of professional men made it necessary to admit 
them with imperfect qualifications. Now, the overflow of the sec- 
ular professions gives the full opportunity of demanding such qualifi- 
cations as they ought to possess ; and thus of elevating the profes- 
sions in character and skill, instead of merely adding to their num- 
bers, already too great. 

Such a plan would also have a happy effect in leaving room for 
the support of scientific schools of an elevated character, to which 
those might resort who are not designed for professional life. 
Many are led by the empty name of a degree, whose value is daily 
becoming less, to spend their time in a manner totally unsuited to 


their peculiar talents and their future destination ; or become the. 


mere residents of a college building, and examples of idleness and 
corruption to those around them ; when pursuits congenial to their 
taste might have roused them to industry, and prepared them for 
usefulness. 

Tam aware that much has been done by our colleges on this 
subject, and with happy effect ; but much remains to be done, 
before we can see the plan realized which is proposed by Dr 
Chalmers. 





AN EVENING AT THE FLUSHING INSTITUTE. 


[We have met with nothing which so strongly reminded us of the aspect and 
spirit of Hofwyl, as the following sketch of an evening at the Institute at Flush- 
ing, Long Island, extracted from a number of its interesting journal.] 


‘Ir isa little after seven, and the bustle of returning from tea has 
subsided. The boys (for so we call the long coat of eighteen as 
well as the roundabout of twelve) are at their desks; except the 
junior class, who have rooms of their own, and the junior section, 
who have a study of their own. The instructers are at a meeting 
of the Eumathean Society, and it has fallen to our turn this 
evening to ‘ keep the study.’ Seated at one of the ordinary desks, 
for there is no pedagogic throne in the room, with pen, ink and 
paper, we shall be the faithful chroniclers of the important events 
of the evening. All is as quiet as the restlessness of sixty young 
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mercurials will allow. The business of the day is over, and the 
evening they are left to employ as they please, provided that during 
the first hour they are silent, and that no one disturbs his neighbor. 
And how are they all employed? Students, aspirants afier literary 
fame, they are communing with the master minds of antiquity ! 
Not satisfied with the acquisitions of the day, they are digging 
still deeper in the mines of classical lore ! heir grammars, their 
lexicons, and their text books, are their delight !— Your smile of 
incredulity, gentle reader, rebukes me, and sends me back to the 
unvarnished truth. 

There is one who has already fallen to sleep. Tired with skat- 
ing in the afternoon, he has taken his dictionary for a pillow, and in 
his dreams is repeating his pleasures on the pond. — There is a 
fidget—a perpetual motion—now he stands up —now he sits 
down, moving about as much as possible within the precincts of his 
liberty. Presently he will be nodding, too, for the quicksilver of 
his nature is rather in his body than in his mind, and when one is 
obliged to be still, the other soon sinks to rest. A book, at this 
hour, except it be a fairy tale, operates upon him like an opium 
pill. — There is another devouring the Arabian Nights, whose taste 
will be considerably elevated when he thinks the Iliad superior to 
Sinbad the Sailor or the Forty Thieves. © . > 

Mr , | say to one leaning on his elbow, ‘ Would it not be well 
for you to devote a part of your evenings to your lessons, that you 
may stand a little higher in the ranks? Your friends are mortified in 
seeing your signature so low down.’ I give the advice, as physi- 
cians do medicine to an incurable patient, more for conscience than 
for hope’s sake. Nature seems not to have designed the young 
gentleman for a scholar; and yet it will offend his parents to tell 
them that anything more than a plain English education will be 
wasted on him. Besides, what shall they do with him for a few 
years tocome? ‘Turning over the leaves of Latin and Greek books 
is at least an innocent employment: and after all, his instructors 
may be mistaken: good minds are sometimes very slow in unfold- 
ing : the acorn gives no promise of the oak. Now yonder little 
volatile is a boy of talent, and would make a fine fellow, if bis mind 
would only hold still long enough to receive an impression. M 
is preparing a hoop for the ‘graces;’ C is adjusting one of 
the buckles of his skates; B is entertained with his picture in 
a looking-glass, &c, &c. 

But we must not do injustice to our adopted family. These are 
the minority, and if they are not turning their time to the best 
account, it must be remembered in their behalf, that business hours 
are over. ‘Their recitations during the day make no part of the 
present scene. — The majority are so quiet that they do not attract 
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our attention, and hence we have little to say concerning them. 
But we have our eyes on students in earnest- Some with works of 
useful information or entertaining knowledge, others with their 
classics or mathematics, and some with still better books, are making 
a profitable use of their time. — The bell-ringer leaves his seat — a 
general movement of impatience. 

Three tolls of the bell say that the hour is gone. Not much 
mourning at its decease. Every one shoots from his place. The 
sleepers awake. ‘The ‘ graces,’ battledoor, &c, are all in motion. 
The five minutes of liberty, bustle and noise, soon fly past, and the 
ringing of the ‘big bell,’ echoed by the jingling of the ‘little bell,’ 
restore the study to order.—‘ The letters —the letters.’ How 
many bright eyes of expectation, and eager voices in every quarter 
‘anything for me? anything for ne?’ as the sprightly post boy 
distributes his packet. ‘It’s too bad,’ says one, ‘1 hav’nt heard 
from home these three weeks; I'll not write again until I do hear.’ 
While some glad hearts are as enraptured with a letter from home, 
as if they had received a valuable present. Now and then we 
observe one who will lay aside a letter from ‘home, sweet home,’ 
and not read it until be has finished his play —a worse sign, by far, 
than an ill recitation. The mail has brought a favor for ourselves. 
After a few lines of introduction we read ‘ How is coming 
on? We should be glad to hear from you about him, as often as it 
suits your convenience to write. Your silence has left us in sus- 
pense.’ Would that we had the faculty of Dr Dwight for dictating 
to three amanuenses at once! for then we might communicate with 
parents about their sons to the extent of their wishes. Our numer- 
ous engagements allow us to do but little in this way. We make 
it a rule however always to answer letters of inquiry ; and we are 
glad also to receive such letters, as they serve to direct our atten- 
tion more particularly to individual boys. 

We hope our friends will understand this; and there is another 
thing on this subject, that we would request of them, which is, that 
they will not measure our attention totheir children by our atten- 
tion to them. We arealive to the responsibilities we have assumed. 
Our pupils are our family. Between them and us there are no 
intervening objects either of interest or affection. ‘That we are not 
forgetful of his boy, every parent or guardian should feel assured, 
although he may not receive a line of intelligence from us during 
the session. ‘To take care of our pupils is our duty; to write fre- 
quent letters about them, may or may not be our duty. We repeat 
again, that we are happy in receiving communications from parents, 
inasmuch as they serve to bring particular boys to our mind, and 
we invariably sooner or later reply to their inquiries. It is a defi- 
ciency in making voluntary reports, that we would explain. — But 
we have wandered from the study. What are the boys about? 
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‘The last hour’ they spend ad libitum with an extension of the 

liberty of the first hour, but not to their leaving the room. A couple 
here are playing at checkers, and there at chess; a few keep to 
their books if the rattling tongues and restless motion of their com- 
panions will permit them ; for the majority prefer talking and mov- 
ing about. And of what are they talking? What are the themes 
of such incessant discourse? What the unfailing excitement of 
such constant clatter? One would suppose, that, secluded from 
the world, and forming a community so entirely among themselves, 
they would find conversation (to use one of their own favorite 
words) rather ‘stale.’ But no, it is as fresh and as brilliant at 
mid-session, as when they have just returned from the novelties of 
the vacation. — Beside the music of tongues we have the piping of 
rare musicians ; a dozen flutes are going in all the varieties of mel- 
ody, from the gamut to the sonata. In one corner two are playing 
duos, entertained with their own harmony, regardless of the Babel 
of tongues and the chaos of notes around ; a happiness we cordially 
wish every family that our journal visits. — The bell rings out 
another hour ; the little bell calls to order, and all is perfectly still 
for fifteen minutes before repairing to the chapel — an interval of 
quiet appropriated tothe reading of the Holy Scriptures. Thoughts 
here possess the mind too deep, and in this medley, too solemn for 
utterance. ‘The service in the chapel is short. The boys hasten 
back to the studies and prepare to retire. They linger round the 
stoves, talking about its ‘freezing hard to-night,’ and wondering if 
‘the bay will be frozen over this winter.’ With ‘ good night, good 
night,’ we give them hints to be gone. Some three or four light 
the lamps at the desks, and by permission go to reading or studying 
again until the bell rings ten. The rest are away to their dormi- 
tories — a little racket on the stairs — here and there a straggler — 
and the house is still. The solitary lamp diffuses its dim light 
through the dormitories — the instructor on duty paces the floor. 
Some of the alcoves we trust are closets of prayer, since there aré 
bended knees beside the beds without. They slumber quietly ; not 
one on the bed of sickness — Gratias, Domine. — The watchman 
strikes ten — the curfew of our little world. 

Thus it is, night after night—night after night. — Truly we 
ought to learn something of ‘ patient continuance,’ if not ‘in well 
doing.’ 

Tuesday, 10 o'clock P. M., January 21. 
VOL. IV. — NO. IV. 16 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS. 


VERBAL ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 


The articles which we have published in former numbers in reference 
to the old methods of teaching the languages, as presented by Colet, 
Ascham, and Milton, and Locke, may perhaps have increased the number 
of those who wish for some new manuals to aid in their application. A 
Greek work with an interlineary translation, was published sometime 
since by Mr W. R. Johnson, of Philadelphia. Some of Taylor’s transla- 
tions of the modern languages have been reprinted, and those of the 
ancient languages would be, if the demand should justify it. Mr Dwight, 
in the ‘ Lessons in Greek,’ has sought to render the languague of the 
New Testament accessible to all, on the same general principles. We 
gave a part of his first lesson on the letters, in our last number, and now 
add other specimens of his plan. 

After teaching the entire alphabet, he goes on in the several lessons to 
illustrate practically, and then define, the parts of speech, requiring the 
pupil continually to spell, read, write, and repeat from memory, every 
word which he learns, in the spirit of the method of Jacotot, described by 
Mr Green. After giving the inflections of thearticle and the declensions 
of nouns, he proceeds, in the sixth lesson, to give the following ex- 
ample of the verbal analysis of a sentence. 


‘“H we n° ondn regs ty = Tevet HY 
Night was now about the Sourth 
aeay, ” wEAnyn frame TH widiada, 
hour the = moon lighted the plain 
yas To a nbog Tov Baglagixes  ereatsinares 
andthe = fullness of the barbarian army : 


What kind of word is ,? What do you think it tobe? What 
does it mean? What do you change it into, to say — of the — to the? 
And in speaking of many things, how? What nouns are changed 
like this? Is,» used with a noun that meansa man, a horse, or 
any other male creature? Whatis? ‘Tell its changes. What 
nouns are changed so? Or is it used with a noun meaning a stone, 
water, or other Hifeless things? Whatis? Tell its changes. What 
nouns are changed like this ? 

How is vg changed ; or to what declension does it belong, the 
first, second, or third? Does it end in», «, es,or zs? Does it end 
in es or av? Does it end like any of the words of the third declen- 
sion? How do they end? How does wg end? What is the end 
of nouns of the second declension, in the second or genitive case ? 
Has the genitive case just as many syllables as the nominative ? 
Which has more? How many more? Howcan you make a new 
syllable ending in es for vg? If you put os to nux (neex) it would 
make a hard word: ws. The Greek language is soft; and when a 
word would sound harshly if regularly chenged, they generally put 
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in some smoother letters: so here, they do not say wé, night, weer, 
of night; but rw, wyres. We do so in English sometimes, to make 
a pleasant sound, or, as the Greeks say, «iPwm, (euphony). 


» we, the night ; 
tus voxtes, of the night. 


Write the third or dative case; the fourth ; the fifth. The first, 
plural ; the second ; &c. 

Is ndy a verb? What then? What is rg: ? Whatis ry? What 
does it belong to? What does it show? [That there is a noun in 
the feminine gender, singular number, and accusative case.] 
T:raerm — what does this belong to? What kind of word is it? 
“Qeav— what is that? What case? What declension? Why? 
Give all the cases. 

What does y show? [That ther. is a feminine noun, in the nom- 
inative plural, to which it belongs. By seeing the articie » you 
would know that there is to be some one thing spoken, and jo more ; 
and that the name of that thing is feminine, and — in wha? declen- 
sion? Why the first or third?] Give the cases of czayvm. What 
is — the mvons —in Greek? What is— of the moons? What is— 
to the moons? What is— O! moon? 

Tledigde is media in the first case, and mwidiades in the second. 
What declension does it belong to? How do you know? Give all » 
the cases. What is roo? What might we know from seeing rod? 
What kind of word must come after it? In what case? Why ?— 
Declension? Why? Why might it not be in the first declension? 
What sort of a word is BasCae.xed? What does it belongto? What 
would you know of any other word to come, by seeing this? Might 
this word and rev belong to the same nouns, or not? The first case 
of the next word is crgereyue: what declension does it belong to? 
Why? Why not the first? Why not the second ? ; 

Now write down alone the first noun, wg. Tell me all you know 
about it. [Any of the former questions may be repeated]. What 
is the next? What do you know ofthis? The third? &c, &c. 


An intelligent teacher will easily apply the principles of the method to 
our own, aod any other language. 


EXPLANATORY METHOD OF READING. 


WE have just given an example of verbal analysis of a sentence. The 
Sessional School of Edinburgh, which we described in a former volume, has 
done no little service to education in its admirable illustrations of the 
prnsonmeg' As of teaching reading or intellectual analysis. 1n the lan- 
guage of Mr Wood, ‘Its object is threefold. — Ist. To render more easy 
and pleasing the acquisition of the nechanical art of reading ; 2d. Toturn 
to advantage the particular instruct:on, contained in every individual pass- 
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age which is read; and above all, 3d. To give the pupil, by means of a 
minute analysis of each passage, a general command of his own lan- 
guage. 

In the introduction to Emerson’s ‘ First-Class Reader,’ we marked for 
future use, an example of this analysis, furnished by the author, as a guide 
to teachers, and now present it to our readers. It contains a model for ex- 
aminations at the first and second reading of an article, 


APPEAL IN BEHALF OF THE BLIND. 


The author of the book of Ecclesiastes has told us, ‘that the light is sweet; that 
it is a pleasant thing for the eyes to behold the sun.’ The sense of sight is, indeed, 
the highest bodily privilege, the purest physical pleasure, which man has derived 
from his Creator : —to see that wandering fire, after he has finished his journey 
through the nations, coming back to us in the eastern heavens; the mountains 
painted with light; the floating splendor of the sea; the earth waking from deep 
slumber; the day flowing down the sides of the hills, till it reaches the secret 
valleys; the little insect recalled to life; the bird trying her wings; man going 
forth to his labor ; each created being moving, thinking, acting, contriving, accord- 
ing to the scheme and compass of its nature; by force, by cunning, by reason, by 
necessity. ———-— Is it possible to joy in this animated scene, and feel no pity for 
the sons of darkness ? for the eyes that will never taste the sweet light? for the 
poor, clouded in everlasting gloom ? 

If you ask me why they are miserable and dejected; I turn you to the plentiful 
valleys; to the fields, bringing forth their increase; to the freshness and flowers 
of the earth; to the endless variety of its colors; to the grace, the symmetry, the 
shape of all it cherishes, and all it bears. These you have forgotten, because you 
have always enjoyed them; but these are the means by which Ged Almighty 
makes man what he is; cheerful, lively, erect; full of enterprise, mutable, glanc- 
ing from heaven to earth ; prone to labor and to act. 

This is the reason why the blind are miserable and dejected because 
their soul is mutilated, and dismembered of its best sense; because they are a 
laughter, and a ruin, and the boys of the streets mock at their stumbling feet. 

Therefore I implore you, by the son of David, have mercy on the blind. If 
there is not pity for all sorrows, turn the full and perfect man to meet the inclem- 
ency of fate. Let not those who have never tasted the pleasures of existence, be 
assailed by any of its sorrows. The eyes that are never gladdened with light, 
should never stream with tears. 





First examination on the foregoing extract. 


What is the title of the piece ? Whoisthe author? What sacred writer 
does he quote? What is the quotation ? What is the ‘ highest bodily priv- 
ilege ?? What is meant by the word ‘ bodily ?? What is here meant by the 
word ‘ physical ?? What pleasures are higher and purer than bodily or 
physical ones ? What other senses have we, besides that of sight? Whose 
pin are they ? What is the ‘ wandering fire,’ mentioned in the text ? Wh 
is it spoken of as ‘ coming back to us in the eastern heavens?’ What are 
the effects of its rising, so beautifully described in the text? What wakes 
the insects and the birds, and sends man forth to his labor ? What are the 
effects of its return, on other created beings? Do these effects of light, 
prove the truth of the sacred writer’s assertion quoted above ? What feel- 
ing should our enjoyment of the morning light, excite towards the blind ? 

Vhat beautiful aticae of sight are spoken of? Why do we forget their 
beauty and value? Whatis the effect of the beauties of nature on man ? 
Why are the blind sad and dejected ? Why are the blind peculiarly enti- 
tled to our compassion ? 
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Second examination on the foregoing subject. 


What is the meaning of the word ‘author?’ What is the equivalent 
word applied toa female ? Whatis the meaning of ‘ highest ?’ Of ‘ purest?’ 
What is the effect of adding the syllable est, to a word expressing a 

uality ? Give some examples. What is expressed by the word ‘ physical ?’ 
To what class of words do most of those which end in al belong? When 
the termination al is added to a noun, into what is it changed? Define 
‘Creator.’ From what verb is it derived? Whatis the meaning of the 
word ‘ wandering ?’ From what is it derived ? Whatis the effect of adding 
the termination ing to a verb? Give examples. What does the termina- 
tion ing generally express? .4ns.— Continued action. What is the mean- 
ing of ‘ finished?’ From what is it derived? What are some of the other 
derivatives of the same word? What does the termination ed generally 
express? Give examples. What is meant by the word ‘ nations?’ What 
adjective is formed from nation? How ? Define ‘eastern.’ From what is 
it derived? What other adjectives are derived from the same word ? 

What is the meaning of the word ‘ heavens’ in this connection? What 
other meaning has it? What adjective is derived from the word mountain? 
What is meant by ‘the mountains painted with light?’ Is this a literal or 
a figurative expression ? What other instances occur, immediately after- 
wards, of the same figure ? What is the ‘floating splendor of the sea?’ 
What is meant by ‘the earth waking from her deep slumber ?’ Point out 
the words, in this part of the piece, used metaphorically. Why is the day 
represented as ‘ flowing down the sides of the hills?’ What is ‘ painted ’ 
derived from ? Name other derivatives of the same word. From what is the 
word ‘ waking’ derived ? What other words have the same derivation ? 
Give some of the derivations of the word ‘deep!’ Of‘ slumber,’ of ‘day.’ 

How do ‘hills’ differ from mountains ? What is the diminutive for ‘hill ?” 
What are ‘ valleys?’ Why is the term ‘secret’ applied to them? What is 
the meaning of ‘ recalled ?’ What does the first part of the word ‘ recalled’ 
signify ? Can you give any other examples of that syllable having the same 
signification (zs remit, revert, &c.) What does the latter part of ‘recalled’ 
signify ? Give examples; (as miscalled, uncalled.) What is the meaning of 
‘life ?’ What are some of the derivatives and kindred words. (As lively, 
lifeless, livelihood, &c.) Define ‘ bird.’ How does a ‘bird ’ differ from an 
‘insect?’ Define ‘ trying.’ Give the derivatives of try. Define ‘ wings.’ 
Give the derivatives of it. What do you consider to be comprehended 
in the term ‘created being?’ Is it limited in the text to living beings ? 
Is the term, properly speaking, more comprehensive ? Whatis the origin 
of the term being ? Does it apply to unorganized or lifeless matter, as well 
as to living creatures? Define, and give some of the derivatives of the fol- 
lowing words ; move, think, act, contrive, possible. What kind of animals 
obtain their food by ‘force ?’ What animals by ‘cunning ?* What by 
‘reason?’ Is it common to find the word ‘joy’ used as a verb in prose 
writing ? What is the meaning of ‘animated ?’ Its origin? Its kindred 
words ? What is the original meaning of ‘ scene?’ Is it applied in the text 
literally or metaphorically ? What is meant by the term,‘sons of dark- 
ness?’ What figure of rhetoric is this an example of? What figure of 
rhetoric is used in the expression, ‘eyes that will never taste the sweet 
light?’ &c. 

The above specimens are deemed sufficient to show the nature and 
character of the proposed system. 


VOL. 1V.— No. IV. 16* 
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THE TEACHERS’ ALMANAC FOR APRIL. 


sili. » 


THE SCHOOLROOM. 


Tue month of showers and sunshine and flowers is come. All natur2 . 
begins to smile, even at the north. Our southern friends have enjoyed 
spring for some time, and begin to think of summer. The past winter has 
been one of unusual mildness ; but we have scarcely reason to expect that 
it will yet give way entirely to its smiling successor, without a parting 
salutation of frowns and storms, perhaps frost itself. The active spirits of 
, the young are more restless than ever, from the very influence of the season. ' 
4 The blood swells in the veins and courses more rapidly through them. 
ie The impulse to movement indicates its necessity, in order to balance 
i the increased excitability ; and the attractions without, render the impa- 
tience of confinement still greater. The true wisdom of the instructor 
is to mark these animal changes, which he may discern in the horse, 
snorting and prancing as he leaves his stable, and the lambs, skipping in the 
fields, and yield in some degree to that which the pupil himself cannot 
entirely control. Allow him foe er intermissions ; encourage active games ; 
do not demand so rigorous application as in winter; you are not yourself 
capable of it. Warn him that he will have stupid afternoons, if he eat a 
winter’s dinner in the spring; and do not let its influence spoil your 
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temper. 
ai | THE EARTH. , , 
i But now begins the golden season for instruction abroad ; and in reply 
i to a correspondent who asks our opinion about the introduction of natural 


i history into schools, we would say, — Do not suffer one change at this 

4 interesting season to pass unnoticed. Avail ageowae of every opportunity 
to teach the name and character of each object around as it is pre- 
sented. 

Let your pupils observe the birds as they return to the north from their 
migrations — the wild geese, the ducks, the singing birds — and call upon 
them to mark the first appearance of each. The aniimals that have slept 
for the winter are roused, and the reptiles and insects are beginning to 
appear. The shad, salmon, herring, sturgeon, are ascending the rivers to 
deposit spawn. The shad was seen at Savannah early in the last month, . 
and in the middle of it, in New Jersey. The mackerel, and smelt, and eel, 
are departing from the coast, under the influence of the same law. Let 
the periods at which the new comers are first seen, be noted in a book, to 
be preserved from year to year. It will be a valuable record, and serve 
as a means of comparing seasons. 

Let them observe and note with similar care the a and flowering 
of plants and trees. The following tables from a work of uncommon 
accuracy, and of great value to a teacher, ‘The American Almanac,’ will 
show the manner of constructing these tables, and some interesting facts 
concerning the difference of climate in different sections of our country. 
Observe and record in the same manner the operations of agriculture, and 
the results. 





FLOWERING OF FRUIT TREES. 


The average period of flowering near Boston, is as follows : Peach, (14 years) May 
2. Cherry, (19 years) May 4. Apple, (17 years) May 16. 
Peach. 18 Cherry. Fea 
. . 21828 | March 11— ri 
In Marietta, Ohio, ¢ 1899 | April oat’ | May 1, | May 4. 
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Times of the Fiowering of the Peach, Cherry, and Apple trees in 1817, at differ- 
ent places.—[DrJ. Bigelow, Mem. Amer. Acad., Vol. 1V.] 














Lat. Peach. | Cherry. Apple. 
Montreal, Canada, | 45,35 | May 12, May 24, May 25, 
Brunswick, Me. 45,53 * 3, © 
Albany, N.Y. 43,39 ~ 3, @ 3D. 
Boston, Mass. 42,23 aie fa di *  , 
New-York, N.Y. | 40,42) April 21—26, April, 25—30, “4, 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 39,56 “1, wD, April, 20, 
Baltimore, Md. 39,21 i: By ns 8, “ 14, 
Lexington, Ken. 38,6 “« 6,—15 are, * 
Richmond, Va. 37,40 | March 26—April 6, bid 4, « 10—18, 
Charleston, 8S. C. 34,44 - 6—12, March, 24, — 
Fort Claiborne Ala. | 31,50 aime 


THE HEAVENS. 7 


The large and splendid constellation of Leo will appear on the merid- 
ian in the middle of the month ; and deserves to be studied on a globe, or 
Burritt’s maps to his ‘Geography of the heavens ;’ a work which ought to 
be in every school library. Regulus, one of the brightest stars in this 
constellation, deserves particular notice, because it is so frequently refer- 
red to by mariners. The Hydra and its rhomboida] head should also be 
noted. Venus is now the evening star. Mark the progress of the Sun 
to the north, at noon, and observe how the shadow of the school house, ora 
tree, at that hour, grows shorter as the season advances. Mark the influ- 
ence of this in reviving the vegetables and the animals, in bringing life 
out of death, and ask your pupils, who it is that sends them ‘ seed time and 
harvest, summer and winter.’ 





MISCELLANY. 


InstTRUCTION In ENGLAND. 


A recent article in the Edinburgh Review presents a melancholy pic- 
ture of the state of instruction in England, The writer endeavors to show 
the fallacy of the statements which suppose that nearly all the children 
are taught. It appears that.of 700 prisoners tried in four counties, ‘ up- 
wards of 260 could not read, and only 150 could write, or even read with 
ease ; and nearly the whole number were totally ignorant in regard to 
the nature and obligations of religion.’ In the riotous districts, a large 
proportion of the population is still altogether uninstructed. In one county 
only 24,222 out of 41,017 individuals could read. In London, 150,000 
children are left uninstructed. In a village of 1,467 persons, only 562 
could read — other villages of 1000 or 2000 inhabitants, have no school. 
The British and Foreign School Society, feel themselves compelied to 
say, that ‘ England is yet uneducated.’ Great exertions have indeed been 
made by benevolent institutions ; but they have not yet kept pace with the 
increase of population, and now it is next to impossible to overtake it. 
From a statement in the Scottish Guardian, it appears, that in Glasgow 
only one-fifteenth of the population are at school, and of course that two- 
thirds of the children are without instruction ! —so that even Scotland has 
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not increased its schools in proportion to its population. Are not these 
facts a warning to us to lose no time in completing a system, which shall 
reach every child in our country, and extend as our numbers increase ? 
In Manchester, only 3,000 out of 250,000 children receive daily instruction. 
The Reviewer strongly urges the adoption of the principles of the 
Prussian system, and especially the foundation of schools for teachers. 
In proof of the necessity of something more than Sunday School instruc- 
tion, he quotes the remarkable declaration of the committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Scottish church —that, in their Highland schools, 
while they have taught ‘Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, 
Mathematics and Latin, “they have impressed a religious character on 
every school ;” and that if they were to specify such as in that respect 
have been found most distinguished, they could not hesitate to name those 
schools in which the greatest variely of secular instruction is imparted.’ 


InstRuctTION IN Louisiana. 


We learn from the Superintendent of Schools in this State, that there are 
no less than 12,000 children, between the ages of 5 and 15, who are utterly 
shut out from the benefits of instruction, by the supineness of the parish 
authorities, in carrying into execution the liberal legislative enactments 
upon this subject. ‘The whole number at public schools the past year was 
only 1500; and yet the sum drawn from the treasury, during the same 
period, in support of public schools only, (to say nothing of near $25,000 
to the two colleges of Louisiana and Jefferson) was over $30,000. 

N. O. Bee. 
Scuoous oF France. 

The French government have directed that the New Testament be 

placed in the hands of every child in the public schools. 


Scuoo.t System 1n Pennsyivanta. 


We are gratified to learn by a letter just received from the Hon. Sam- 
uel Breck, the author of the bill for the public schools in Pennsylvania, 
that it has passed both branches of the legislature, with only ‘ one nay, 
in the house of Representatives, and three inthe Senate, making a very ex- 
traordinary degree of unanimity.’ The bill as passed, directs ‘an appro- 
priation out of the public treasury of $75,000 per annum, until 1840, when 
it will be increased to $100,000,’ which is used as a stimulus to’ raise 
funds by voluntary taxation among the people, and ‘ will enable them to 
instruct 512,000 children.’ 

We are indebted to Mr Breck for the entire report; but must defer our 
notice of it toa future number. 


Scuoot Founp 1n Onto. 


A correspondent of the New York Observer states, that the quantity of 
land given by the General Government, to the State of Ohio, for school 
purposes, has been in all, 678,576 acres, valued at $1,200,000. About half 
of these lands are sold, and the amount received in part payment is already 
$400,000. This constitutes a school fund ; and is annually increasing. 
‘ The legislature have not, however, relied on this fund.’ Within five years 
they have commenced a school system, ‘which requires a tax of three-fourths 
of a mill on the dollar of taxable property, to be applied under certain reg- 
ulations, in each township, to support schools.’ The wisdom of this meas- 
ure is seen in the results. ‘School districts are formed, school houses 
erected, committees annually appointed in each township, to visit the 
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schools, examine teachers, &c. Last year, (1832) about $60,000 were 
raised by taxation for the schools.’ 


ADDRESSES on EpvucaTion. 


When the plan for establishing a Journal of Education, was first pro- 
posed in this city,a gentleman of great intelligence and cultivation 
remarked to the proprietors —‘ Why, gentlemen, you may publish a few 
pamphlets on education ; but as to a periodical on the subject, you can 
never find materials !’ Eight volumes of this work have now been published, 
and materials are still abundant — substantial, important materials. Our 
library is crowded with materials ; but, unfortunately, too substantial and 
important for the present state of the subject in our country; and we are 
compelled to seek from other sources, articles adapted to the public 
demand. Even the materials of the day, however, are superabundant ; and 
we can pay, give a passing notice to several valuable addresses, recently 
received. Those of President Woods, before the Alabamian Institute — of 
Joseph Hall, Esq. before the North Carolina Institute of Education — of 
D. D. Barnard, Esq. before the Young Men's Association, Albany — and 
of the Rev. Dr Dana, in the Ipswich Female Seminary all abound with 
interesting and important views of various topics, in reference to education. 
We have marked passages from all of them; but must omit them, to make 
room for articles unpublished, which our plan requires. 

The address of Dr Dana is devoted particularly to the subject of read- 
ing. The opinion of Dugald Stewart is quoted and maintained, that 
‘ Nothing has such a tendency to weaken, not only the powers of invention. 
but the intellectual powers in general, as a habit of extensive reading without 
reflection ;’ mere reading, it is added, loads, oppresses, enfeebles, and with 
many is a mere substitute for thinking. Valuable directions are then 
given for the selection of authors; and we could wish they might be 
addressed to every seminary in our land. 


Bristo.t CoLiece. 
s 


The Episcopal School at Bristol, Pennsylvania, under the direction of 
the Rev. Chauncey Colton, has received a hie as a college. It contains 
between 80 and 90 students. The course of studies is stated to be as 
extensive as in most of our colleges. Manual labor, ‘as a specific requisi- 
tion’ — fills up a part of the intervals of study, and is found to be highly 
useful as well as economical. 


Donatpson Manvat Laspor Acapemy. 


A Manual Labor School has been recently founded in Fayetteville, N 
Carolina, under the name of the Donaldson Academy. It has two depart- 
ments, the preparatory and classical ; and it is proposed to add ote a 
department. anual labor is to be voluntary. The pupils are required 
to attend religious services, selecting such as they prefer. 


Episcopat Secnoor or Nortn Carona. 


An Episcopal School wiil be opened on the first of April, near Raleigh. 
in North Carolina. Itis to be superintended by Mr Cogswell, recently of 
the Round Hill School at Northampton, assisted by a chaplain and teacher. 
The prospectus treats instruction as only a part of education, and presents 
physical education and the discipline of the mind, the formation of the 
character and of religious principles, as essential objects in such-an insti- 
tution. The pupils are to constitute one family, and the whole will be 
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under the entire control of the principal and rector. No honors or distinc- 
tions will be conferred ; the spirit of emulation ~— considered only 
a temporary excitement, and are inconsistent with Christian principles. 
Systematic instruction is to be given in the Bible and in Religion, as reg- 
arly as in the Classics and Mathematics. Parental supervision and 
training is intended to suppiy the place of premiums and severity. 


Assassination or Caspar Hauser. 


The assassination of Caspar Hauser could only be noticed in our last 
number The following are the particulars of this melancholy catastrophe, 
which took place at Anspach, from the Algemeine Zeitung. 

‘ Hauser was invited, at 9 o’clock in the morning, by a stranger, who said he had some- 
thing important to communicate to him, to meet him in the Palace Garden in the afternoon, 
and inconsiderately complied with the invitation, without communicating it to any body. 
At half past three, Hauser, breathless and confounded, rushed into the room of his tutor, 
and dra him, with unconnected ig eres towards the garden, but fell down 
exhausted on the way. The tutor then first perceived that Caspar was wounded, con- 
veyed him home, and sent a police officer to the — who found a small purse of 
violet silk containing a scrap of paper, on which was written in a disguised hand, 
“ Hauser can tell you well 2 why I appear here, and who I am; to save Hauser 
the trouble, I will tell you myself whence I ceme; 1 come from the Bavarian frontier, 
on the river ——. I will will also give you the name of mM. L.0.” We since learn that 
Caspar died of his wounds on the 17th. ‘The wound was inflicted with a two-edged 
ao ny three-fourths of an inch broad, and was only three-fourths of an inch below 

art. 

‘ The following, says the Berlin State Gazette, is a letter from Anspach, dated the 18th. 
Caspar Hauser was not able to speak much during the last hours of his life, and only in 
broken sentences, yet he gave utterance to the gratitude he felt towards his benefactor, 
Lord Stanhope, and his worthy tutor, Mr Meyer. A deputation from the Court of 
Justice was present until the moment of his decease, and took notes of all he said. Four 
days have elapsed, yet no traces of the assassin have been obtained.’ 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Extract of a letter from a Teacher in the Southern States. 


Dear Sin, —In addition to a wish to speak to you a word of encour- 
agement, in the great work in which you are engaged, | avail myself of an 
opportunity to meet your request, that practical teachers would convey to 
you, the results of their experience in training the mind and morals of 

outh. A teacher for many years, I have myself felt the want of that 
interchange of opinions, and communication of modes of instruction, which 
you design to employ. 

Nowhere is such information more wanting, than in the South and West. 
A lamentable ignorance of the science of education prevails, in all the 
schools with which I am acquainted. When this shall be better under- 
stood, the respectability it will confer on the profession of teaching, will 
do much to enlist and secure for education, those talents which seek more 
conspicuous fields for exhibition. A teacher from inclination, I have 
sought to employ every means within my reach, for elevating this profes- 
sion to greater usefulness, and higher respectability. I have discouraged 
its pursuit for temporary purposes ; and have declined ever offering a situ- 
ation to any individual, who has not determined to devote to it all his ener- 
gies and find his principal reward in its exercise. Believing, myself, that 
the office of the faithful educator far transcends every human pursuit, in 
responsibility, dignity and importance, I have accustomed myself to con- 
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sider it as the great field in which all my energies are to be expended, and 
all my pecuniary means bestowed. In furtherance of its great objects ; I 
have erected a large and beautiful building, furnished with apparatus, 
engravings, a library, and all the aids that experience has taught me to 
facilitate the development of the powers of the immortal beings, subject 
to my control. 

The influence of this recent establishment is as yet scarcely percepti- 
ble; it will require much time to rouse the intelligence of the country 
from a shameful lethargy to its highest interests ; to divert the forecast of 
prudence from the absorbing pursuits of business, in which all the nobler 
feelings are repressed, to those more pressing wants of the rising genera- 
tion, which are now sacrificed to Mammon. 

It is really terrifying to the philanthropist to look over the southern 
and western States, and see the moral and intellectual degradation which 
every where prevails —to enter the wretched hovel where the tyrant of 
childhood holds his imperial sway, and reflect that here is the guide ofa 
future people to intelligence and happiness! To learn the general sense 
of the community — thus practically displayed — of the little importance 
of the example and precepts of the teachers of youth. The system of 
common school instruction is here worse than useless; so little benefit 
is esteemed by all to arise from it, and consequently such the indifference 
with which it is received, that a majority of parents, even though no fee 
is required, neglect to avail themselves of it. Still these free schools 
prevent the rise of others, that would be comparatively useful. I say, 
comparatively useful — for, indeed, many of our private schools are schools 
of vice, and tend to degrade the cause of education by their almost utter 
insufficiency. : 

To establish my authority, a thing before unheard of in a teacher in 

this country, I am at first obliged to contend with the parent and the child 
- alike. No parental codperation was given — no precept at the fireside 
aided in repressing that spirit of uncontrol which so strongly marked eve 
condition of this people. In my instructions, I now appeal to no slavish 
motive —I excite no emulation —I promise no rewards, and present no 
punishments. You may conclude from the state of things around me that 
my exertions are inefficient. Not so. I have appealed to the results of 
experience — I have shown the necessity of uniform rule in the family and 
school-room — I have succeeded to some extent in rooting up vicious habits, 
and planting the seeds of virtue — and I have pointed to the change in the 
intellectual and moral character of youth around me. 1 have thus touched 
the chord of interest as well as reason of the parent. The youth, I 
endeavor to allure to intellectual effort, and I lend an encouraging hand. 
If a rugged ascent is to be surmounted, I seek to crown it with a wreath 
of flowers; and I retain none who cannot find in knowledge the reward 
of their exertions. 

The ‘Annals’ is a perpetual remembrancer to me of my duty — an 
encourager in the laborious task of public instruction — a guide and moni- 
tor to unwearied exertion, in the best and noblest cause to which man can 
consecrate his energies. That it will be sustained I have little fear; and 
with the spirit which is evinced in sending forth the message of philan- 
thropy to an intelligent people, that intelligence must be recreant to 
itself if it suffer it to sink. 





We are much indebted to our correspondent at St Petersburg for the account of the state of 
instruction in Russia, which will appear in our next. 

We have also to acknowledge the receipt of documents from M. Fellenbeg, which indicate the 
progress of Hofwyl. ‘They reached us after this number was ready for press. 
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NOTICES. 


The Introductory Discourse and the Lectures delivered before 
the American Institute of Instruction, in Boston, August, 1833, in- 
cluding a list of Officers and Members. Published under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Censors. Boston: Carter, Hendee, & Co. 
1834. 8vo. pp. 318. 

We announced the publication of this volume in our last number; and 
our expectation, that it would be one of the most interesting which has 
posi are not disappointed. There is little of the ‘fine writing’ 
objected to by the London Reviewer. There is a great deal of sound, 

ractical instruction, founded upon the experience of careful observers. 
We were interested particularly, with the views of Mr Perry in this 
respect, as applicable to common education, and those of Professors Pack- 
ard and Hale, and Mr Greene, in reference to higher schools. We have 
spoken of other lectures before ; and we know not where to stop if we 
attempt to describe them more fully. The whole volume is replete with 
interest to those who mean to make teaching a profession instead of 
a trade ; and we think might satisfy those who would take the trouble to 
examine it, of the value of associations for the improvement of education. 


The Constitutional Class Book, being a brief exposition of the 
Constitution of the United States, designed for the use of the Higher 
Classes of Common Schools. By Joseph Story, L.L.D. Boston, 
Hilliard, Gray § Co. 12mo. pp. 166. 


The appearance of a second Class Book on this subject, is gratifying 
evidence of an increasing demand for instruction of the highest impor- 
tance to Americans. We wish that every citizen of the next generation, 
may be able to decide on the character of a work, of which we do not fee] 
ourselves capable of giving an opinion. 


Angell’s Union Series of Common School Classics. 

1. Child’s First Book. 2. Child’s Second Bovk. 3. Child’s 
Third Book. 18mo. 

Lessons for Reading and Spelling, Arithmetical Tables and Exer- 
cises, Mental Arithmetic, Orthography, &c. 12mo. pp. 252. 

Lessons for Reading and Spelling, ‘with Exercises in Mental 
Arithmetic, Abbreviations, Definitions, &c. 12mo. pp. 296. 

The Select Reader, designed for the Higher Classes in Acade- 
mies and Schools. 12mo. pp. 504. 

This is a series of six books, prepared by a practical teacher, under the 
uaint title of Union No. 1— Union No. 2, &c. In the early stages, 
pelling Lessons are given, which are immediately followed by Reading 

Lessons, containing the same words ; and a set of simple questions are 
added to each lesson of the first five books. The plan we think good ; the 
selections, so far as we have been able to examine them, are interesting 
and well graduated ; but we could not venture to give any opinion of the 
whole series—-so extensive —and composed of so various materials — 
without an examination which our duties, render impracticable. We ob- 
serve that several instructors who have introduced them, have found them 
very useful. We can discern no sufficient reason for connecting one part 
of the plan, we mean the 4rithmetic, with the lessons of a reading book ; 
unless it be intended to excite attention to the subject in those parts of the 
country where mental arithmetic is still unknown. 
















